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FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. selves invested with a kind of approbation not due to} POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 


JUSTICE AND GENEROSITY. 

Tue most mistaken ideas prevail among men in ge- 
neral, but especially the young, in respect of what is 
called generosity. Generosity, in its extreme sense, 
is the virtue of fools and knaves; while justice is the 
Precious attribute of pure sense and real goodness. 
“ Be just before you are generous,” says the proverb ; 
and proverbs, however offensive occasionally, never 
fail to embody what the experience of mankind has 
found to be most expedient. But this will not please 
the young man. He must hasten, almost before he 
has any thing of his own to give, to attain the repu- 
tation of being generous and liberal. Every claim 
whatsoever, that presses upon his attention, must be 
complied with, whether the property involved in his 
compliance be really his own, or only part of what has 
been entrusted into his hands by others. The ulti- 
mate necessity of showing that that gift was his own, 
or of supplying every deficiency which it may have 
occasioned, does not occur to him; and if it be either 
discovered to have been another’s, or found to occa- 
sion a distress to himself or those to whom he is re- 
sponsible, the effect is not traced to its cause: no, he 
is still allowed the character of generosity and friend- 
liness, and even perhaps becomes the subject of a sym- 
pathizing regret to the public, who say of him, with 
the falsest and most dangerous philosophy, “ Alas, 
like all other good people, he is unfortuttate.” 

Let all young men be impressed with the propriety 
—the necessity—and a stern necessity it is—of being 
just before being generous. It would be easy for any 
body to make an outcry about this maxim, as if we 
were solicitous to repress every benevolent emotion in 
the young breast. But this would only be a hasty 
and wilful misinterpretation of our meaning. Far be 
it from us to counsel a regular and rigid shutting of 
the heart against every knock that comes to it from 
the finger of humanity. All that we wish is, that ge- 
nerosity on every occasion may be governed by justice 
—by the sense of what is legally required of us, and 
of other claims which are not only perhaps more im- 
perative, though not so immediate, but are those for 
which we are much more truly responsible in a moral 
point of view. If, by the exercise of an extravagant 
generosity, we injure others who have depended upon 
our justice, we produce infinitely greater mischief than 
all that our generosity can prevent; for generosity 
seldom produces more than a temporary relief, while 
the injury of others tends to undermine and perma- 
nently destroy that basis of confidence which upholds 
society. If by one injudicious act of supposed kind- 
ness, we unfit ourselves for permanently acting a kind 
and useful part among those who are less happy than 
ourselves, we just take the readiest means to deprive 
ourselves of the habitual power of exercising that ge- 
nerosity in which we delight. 

It ought to be recollected, especially by the young, 
that the funds which happen to be in our hands 
are seldom properly ours. In most instances we 
are merely stewards for the benefit of the true own- 
ers. And yet, how little is this attended to! Out of 
a spirit of ostentation—one of the most contemptible 
of our passions—we are apt to give away, among a 
list of splendid donations, that which should be ap- 
propriated to the just liquidation of our debts. If we 
thus blindly give away, or, by imprudent engage- 
ments, run the risk of having to give away, what is 
not our own, and acquire thereby the superficial re- 
putation of generosity among the many, while the in- 
jured few suffer in secret, we commit two robberies 
at once—a positive and a negative—for we both take 
from others their actual property, and we get our- 
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us, and which shows at the expense of those who are 
not so inconsiderately liberal. 

There is another kind of generosity which we would 
condemn, for it has wrought incalculable mischief. 
This is the exercise of a spirit of public improvement 
or patronage, at the expense of others. How many 
lamentable instances could be brought forward of men 
having ruined themselves, their families, and their 
creditors, by acting in what is called a public-spirited 
way upon a large scale. It is generally assumed, that 
if these men had not possessed the liberality ascribed 
to them, certain matters of general importance would 
have never been carried into effect. Literature would 
have languished—or it would have been elsewhere ; 
trade would not have been so prosperous ; the arts 
could never have been encouraged in the way they 
have been ; and a great number of men of genius would 
have been condemned to their native obscurity. This 
is all mere shortness of sight. Better, we say, that 
things were left to find their own way, or even to re- 
main for ever at one point, than that any temporary 
impulse should be given to them, at the expense of a 
number of individuals ; and the effect of which is al- 
most sure to be lost as soon as that impulse is no longer 
followed up. What does it matter where trade lies— 
where men of genius are enabled to live—or where 
the arts are encouraged? If it only be somewhere, 
that is enough. We have known a harbour built by 
a private gentleman, at an expense of twelve thousand 
pounds, in a situation where ten thousand times that 
sum would never have generated a trade—and all 
from a mere local prepossession. Inthe same way, nu- 
merous instances occur of men who acquire a character 
of transcendant greatness, from overtrading upon the 
means of others, and doing those things which no other 
person, from prudence, would undertake. Such men, 
even after having ruined hundreds by unfulfilled en- 
gagements, and, perhaps, engrossing the business of 
thousands by their extravagant liberality of dealing, 
will still receive a slavish veneration from mankind, 
as if they had been great public benefactors. Men do 
not see that, so far as there was a natural and healthy 
scope for trade, others would have taken advantage of 
it, if the /iberal gentleman had not done so; and, in 
all probability, by acting with more prudence, would 
have ultimately done much more general good. 

The truth is, it is only the just man who can be 
properly liberal. It is only he who possesses, or has 
a chance of possessing, the means to be so, without 
injury to himself, to his creditors, and to the world. 
To us, the spectacle of a young and affectionate per- 
son who gives merely because it is asked, and never 
calculates the balance between the good of giving and 
the saved evil of withholding, is one of the most la- 
mentable in the world, and liable to become one of the 
most pernicious. But what a different thingit is, to 
behold the man who first assures himself that he can 
satisfy every legal and moral claim, and then bestows, 
from his fullness, what he thinks will do others more 
good than himself, and what no one that depends upon 
him, by however different feelings inspired, has any 
title to grudge! Many give because they think it 
selfish to withhold. But in doing so, they in reality 
indulge themselves more selfishly than they would do 
by taking the most miserly care of their money. On 
the one side, in short, are passion, self-indulgence, 
heedlessness, and infinitely more chance of mischief 
than of good. On the other, are principle, abstemi- 
ousness in the luxury, as it has been too truly called, 
of doing good, the best chance of real ability to benefit 
our friends, true wisdom, and, what always consists 


exactly with wisdom, a right morality. 


ROME, 


From its Occupation by tne Barbarians, till the Rise of 
the Papal Power. 


Tue history of Rome usually concludes with an ac- 
count of the destruction of the imperial government 
by the barbarians who invaded Italy—an event which, 
it has been mentioned, took place in the year 380. As 
we belieye that little is popularly known regarding 
the fate of the capital of the Roman empire from that 
period till it became the seat of the Papal civil power, 
we now proceed to lay open this interesting subject to 
our readers, and, by this means, we hope they will 
henceforth have a tolerably good idea of the connection 
betwixt ancient and modern history. 

After the seat of Roman government had been trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, that city continued to be the 
capital of the empire for several reigns, in the same 
manner as Rome had formerly been. When Valen. 
tinian, however, succeeded in 365, he divided the Ro. 
man world betwixt himself and his brother Valeris, 
and erected the parts into two separate empires, each 
of which had a separate capital, and separate officers. 
The empire of the west, which Valentinian retained 
for himself, and whose capital was Rome, comprised 
all the countries from Greece westward to Gaul and 
Britain ; while that of the east reached from the Lower 
Danube to the frontiers of Persia, and had, as its capi- 
tal, Constantinople. These two empires still continued 
to be connected by the relationship of their chiefs, 
but they were in all other respects separate govern- 
ments, and that of the west fell much sooner a prey 
to the barbarous nations who ultimately destroyed 
both. 

The province of Gaul, or France, was finally dis. 
joined from the Roman empire by the Franks, under 
Clovis, about the year 486 ; it had for some time be. 
fore been divided among different chiefs, of whose dis- 
sensions the Romans had in vain endeavoured to avail 
themselves for recovering their lost dominion. The 
emperors, about the same time, were deprived of their 
hold upon Britain and Spain; in the latter country, 
the Vandals, Suevi, and Visigoths (different branches 
of the ancient people of Germany), contended with 
one another, and with the Romans, for superiority, 
till an independent kingdom was established by the 
Visigoths, about the year 467. The Britons, who 
were pressed by dissension and invasions on all sides, 
made a vain application for relief to Rome, and 
were at last obliged to invite to their assistance some 
Saxon chiefs; numbers of which people had long been 
passing over to the British isles as emigrants and set- 
tlers, till they formed the chief part of their popula. 
tion on the eastern side of these countries; and now 
the political power also fell into their hands. 

Italy, in the meantime, had been exposed to misfor- 
tunes which shewed both her own weakness and the en- 
terprise of the enemies by whom she was environed. A 
tribe of Vandals (Germans from the Oder) had attacked 
Spain, and passed over into Africa; they established 
a kingdom in Carthage, and from thence invaded Si- 
cily, and besieged Rome. They plundered the city of 
every thing they could easily carry away, and among 
the rest, took with them the spoils of some heathen 
temples which vet (455) remained in the city; and 
they then embarked unmolested with their Moorish 
auxiliaries to their kingdom in Africa. It appears 
that Rome might have been more frequently subjected 
to the same calamity, had not her barbarous con- 
querors been awed by the fame of her former gran- 
deur, and the protection she was still supposed to 
enjoy from the gods, who had once made her empress 
of the world. Alaric, who plundered the city (as was 
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mentioned formerly), died shortly after; and Attila, 
king of the Huns, who was called the “ Scourge of 

” was so persuaded thatthe death of that warrior 
was inflicted by the vengeance of the gods for his vio- 
lating the sanctity of the immortal city, as Rome has 
been termed, that he stopped short in his career of 
victory, and declined attacking a place so sacred. 
Rome was now, however, no longer the seat of go- 
vertiment; the western emperors, after 392, having 
transferred their residence to Ravenna, a city on the 
north of Italy, which was convenient both as being a 
Sea-port, from being surrounded on the land side 
with marshes, which made it easily fortified, and little 
liable to surprise. 

In the year 476, the hired soldiers, chiefly Goths (a 
name by which many of the tribes of the east of Ger- 
many were anciently known),* who had long been 
employed to defend Italy, feeling that they had the 
power of the government in their own hands, de- 
manded of the emperor that the third part of the 
lands of the country should be assigned them, in lieu 
of their pay and arrears. Their demands not having 

complied with, they chose one of their own offi- 
cers, Odoacer, a chief of the Heruli, as their leader, 
and made him king of Italy. In this character he 
exercised all the rights of sovereignty, but pretended 
still to act under the sanction of the head of the em- 
ard at Constantinople, from whom also he requested 
nd received the title of patrician of Rome. The 
forms of the ancient government were preserved by 
this barbarian monarch, who exerted himself to re- 
store prosperity and respect to the kingdom he had 
pained. lie defended the frontiers of Italy with suc- 
cess; but nothing could revive the confidence of in- 
dustry, or bring back the tide of population to-a 
country so long wasted by a feeble government, and 
contending armies. After he had reigned about 
thirteen years, an army of Goths, commanded by 
Theodoric (who professed to act under Zeno, the em- 
peror of the east), invaded Italy, and engaged Odo- 
acer in three furious battles, without vanquishing 
him. He at last delivered himself up to Theodoric, 
at Ravenna, under the condition that they should act 
as joint sovereigns of Italy ; but he was stabbed im- 
mediately on putting himself in the power of his ene- 
my ; and the mercenaries, whose discontent had raised 
him to the throne, were massacred at the same time 
through the country. 

The sor of all these barbarities was still 
(such was the character of the times) a prudent and 
successful sovereign. He reigned over Italy, the east 
of Spain, and great part of the countries on the Upper 
Danube; and those regions under his sway enjoyed, 
for thirty-three years, a tranquillity to which they 
had been long strangers. 

Agriculture, and even commerce, began once more 
to flourish ; and the reign of Theodoric is memorable 
in literature also, by the virtues, the elegance, and 
the knowledge of the senator Boéthius, the last name 
in Rome which is worthy of standing beside that of 
Cicero. The usual residence of the Gothic emperor 
was at Ravenna, but he also lived sometimes at Ve- 
rona, where the “image of his palace, still extant on 
& coin, represents the oldest and most authentic model 
of what is called Gothic architecture.” But though 
these two cities were now the seats of government, 
Theodoric still took every care of the prosperity of 
Rome, and gratified the senate and people with all 
these attentions which were due to the ancient ca- 
pital of the empire. The “immortal city” had now 
also another claim to respect, in being the residence of 
the Roman pontiffs, or Popes—a word simply mean- 
ing Fathers. These dignitaries, we are informed, 
were bishops of Rome, in direct ecclesiastical descent 
from St Peter, an apostle, or bishop, on whom Christ, 
as is by many understood, conferred a superiority over 
the rest of his followers. This is, however, a point 
on which we can express no opinion, and so adhere to 
mere historical fact. It is certain that a numerous 

of the church had already acknowledged the 

of Rome to be more potential than other pas- 
tors of the same rank ; but, as yet, these prelates were 
subject to the civil jurisdiction, like oe bishops ; 
and Theodoric, though he was an Arian, claimed the 
‘fall sx y of the church, while the candidates 
for the vacant chair of St Peter were twice appointed 
by his choice. This sovereign died in 526, and was 
succeeded by his infant grandson, whose mother, a 
Gothic princess, ruled for ten years in the empire of the 
Ceears, with firmness and prudence. The kingdom 
of Italy had now, for more than half a century, been 
disjoined from the empire of the east, and had, under 
its barbarian rulers, enjoyed a considerable period of 
tranquillity. The two empires were again united by 
the Vicnortes of Belisarius, who defeated the Goths, 
took Rome from its bartraric defenders, and drove the 
last king of that race out of Ravenna. Belisarius is 
one of the last and highest of those celebrated names 
which have given lustre to Roman fame. He was ori- 
ginally « Thracian peasant, rose gradually to be a ge- 
neral of the armies, and defeated, successively, all the 
mations who in his time assailed the empire, in Persia, 


Africa, Italy, and other 
were often performed with feeble resources, and with 
only half disciplined. His services were but 
slightly requited, and he was more than once recalled 
in the very hour of victory ; yet he never murmured, 
and never t revenge for the ingratitude of his 
After conquering Italy, he was recalled 
as usual, and his conquests were en to some 
officers (one of whom the people, in derision, called 
the clipper), whose exactions made the Romans re- 
gret that they had exchanged the mild government 
of the barbarians for that of their ownemperor. The 
consequence was, that the Gothic power soon regain- 
ed its influence, under Totila, one of their chiefs, 
whose virtues are praiséd by the historian Procopius. 
This ruler was, however, again driven out of Rome 
by Belisarius, and the imperial power was a third 
time established in Italy, under an officer called the 
exarch, or deputy of the emperor, who held his resi- 
dence at Ravenna. The first exarch was Narses, a 
man whose abilities gave him the command of Italy ; 
his successors only ruled a small province in their 
own neighbourhood, near Ravenna. 

About the year 568, a new enemy appeared in Italy. 
This was the Lombards, or Longo-bards( 
a new confederation of German people, headed by a 
tribe which had adopted that designation. The name 
of their chief was Alboin, and he had already made 
his name conspicuous by many signal victories in his 
own country, before he made his appearance on the 
plains of Italy, in 568. He overran the whole of that 
country, and established his empire almost every where 
without a battle. He assumed the title of king of 
Italy (568) ; and the new exarch, who, by one of those 
intrigues in which the creatures of a despotic court so 
often sacrifice the interests of a province, had been 
sent to replace the vigilant Narses, could only look on 
in astonishment while his government passed from his 
grasp. Alboin had enjoyed the fruits of his victory 
only for two or three years, when he lost his life by 
a series of occurrences strongly characteristic of the 
manners of the times. He had married Rosamond, 
daughter of a prince whom he had vanquished in 
battle, and killed: at one of the great feasts which 
he held for his barbarous chiefs in the halls of Verona, 
when all was jollity and gladness, and every one was 
recounting the triumphs he had gained, the king 
called for the skull of his father-in-law (which had 
been preserved as a trophy of victory, and was richly 
ornamented asa drinking cup), and pledged his guests 
in the goblet; the guests answered with applause. 
** Fill it again,” cried the savage conqueror, “and 
carry it to the queen, that she may rejoice with her 
father.” Rosamond received the cup, ard drank from 
it in an agony of horror and rage. The insult was 
dreadful beyond measure ; and she perhaps felt it 
the more keenly, as intimating the king’s knowled 
of certain improprieties in her conduct, which made 
her less worthy of sympathy. She immediately en- 
tered into a conspiracy against her husband, and in a 
few weeks the conqueror of Italy was stretched in his 
grave. His queen soon after attempted to give poison 
to another person, who, when the cup was half drain- 
ed, suspected her intention, forced her to drink the 
remainder, and die with him. These circumstances 
afford terrible indications of the violent passions of 
men, and of the manners of those days. Alboin was 
succeeded by his brother Clephis, whose cruelty so 
much disgusted the feudal chiefs of the Lombards, 
that, after his death, they elected no sovereign for 
twelve years, each ruling independently in his own 
territory, and securing their conquests as they could. 
The necessity of uniting for general defence induced 
them, however, at last to fix on Antharis, the son of 
Clephis, to whom they committed the sovereignty of 
Italy, with very limited powers. Antharis was the 
first of the Lombard sovereigns who afforded to his 
subjects the example of conversion to Christianity 
(586); and his successor, Rotharis, a prudent and 
well-informed prince (according to the character of 
men in that age), established a body of laws which 
tended to civilize and improve his fierce subjects. A 
few years’ residence in Italy, where they were inter- 
mingled with multitudes of cultivated people, pro- 
duced a great alteration on the savage Lombards ; and 
it is said, that, in the third generation, their poste- 
rity, when they looked on the pictures of their wild 
ancestors, were ashamed of being descended from such 
a rugged unshorn le. Religious controversy at 
this time ran very high in Italy, between the Arians, 
who denied the divinity of Christ, and the Catholics ; 
but though the Lombard sovereigns were themselves 
| Arians, they allowed free toleration to all; and there 

were even bishops of beth denominations in the cities 
| under their rule. About 670, they adopted the Ca- 
| tholic doctrine. 

The emperors of Constantinople still maintained 
an exarch in Ravenna, whose authority was acknow- 
ledged over several of the richest portions of Italy, 
and who had under him officers, called the dukes of 
Rome, Venice, and Naples, who ruled in these places 
in the name of the empire. But Rome had now little 
of her former splendour: the su 
which the em still contin 


plies of corn with 
to furnish her po- 
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P , were irregular and seanty; her senators were 
poor, and without authority ; and even her walls were 
scarcely secure from the insults of the haughty Lom- 
bards. The made several attempts to regain 
| their ascendancy in Italy, and restore the dignity of 


places: these actions, too, | Rome, but were always repulsed; and the Lombard 


sovereigns, in the meantime, continued to reign with 
a moderation which rendered their people willing sub. 
jects. One of them, ory op was so far superior 
to the fierce prejudices of his time, that he issued a 
decree against that universal mania of the dark 

trial by combat, or oe that it was wicked 
to expect “that God manifest his judgment 
according to the caprices of men.” 

At this time —_ Christian church, both at 
Constantinople and , became subject to various 
distractions and improprieties in worship, which gave 
offence to many sincere Christians, in the former ca- 

ital particularly. The Italians, on this occasion, 
inclined towards the forms which were sanctioned by 
the bishops of Rome. These prelates had as yet no 
secular authority, except within the city of Rome; 
but the virtue, wealth, and noble birth of one of them 
(Gregory the First, 604), had attracted to their office 
a high consideration, which his successors increased 
pS ministering to the prepossessions, and sometimes to 
the distresses, of the Romans. The attempt of the 
emperors to alter the forms of worship at Rome, gave 
the existing Pope (Gregory the Second) an oppor- 
tunity for extending his influence. He remonstrated 
with the emperor on his injudicious interference with 
the religion of subjects whom he was no longer able 
to protect, and who only adhered to his government 
from their old veneration for the Roman empire. The 
remonstrance, however, was unavailing, and Leo 
persisted in his resolution. The Roman people were 
firm in their attachment to their ancient modes of 
worship, and joined with the Popes in raising the 
standard of revolt against the emperor. The statues 
of Leo were defaced and thrown down, the tribute 
was withheld, and the exarch and other officers of 
the empire were reduced to the necessity of living in 
a state of continual warfare with the meee." whom they 
professed to protect and govern. 

The Pope did not, however, wish to extinguish the 
imperial power in Italy, lest he himself should be left 
at the mercy of the Lombards ; he therefore joined 
with Ursus, duke of Venice, to force Liutprand to 
resign his conquests, and to reinstate the imperial 
lieutenant. By this service he hoped to induce the 
emperor to desist from his purpose of interfering with 
the worship of the Roman churches; but Leo was not 
to be moved by any consideration, and even went so 
far in his zeal as to send a governor with express di- 
rections to have Gregory assassinated, or to send him 
in chains to Constantinople. This prelate, who had 
notice of the design against him, and who felt that 
the persecutions which he suffered from the emperor 
endeared him the more to the Romans, as the cham. 
pion of their national religion, solemnly excommuni- 
cated the governor, and exhorted all the cities of 
Italy to continue steadfast in the Catholic faith. He 
was joined also by Liutprand, who forgot his own in- 
juries in the wish to assist the head of his religion ; 
and the people in Naples, Ravenna, and other places 
where the imperial power was still acknowledged, rose 
upon the officers of the emperor, among whom they 
made prodigious slaughter, and withdrew their alle- 
giance altogether from the government of Constanti- 
nople. This was the first step towards the temporal 
power of the Popes. 

The emperor a large force to maintain 
his falling authority. The Pope, who had no forces 
of his own, might have applied for assistance to the 
king of the Lombards ; but he was afraid, as has 
been already mentioned, lest he should render that 
potentate too influential in Italy, if there was no other 
power to counterbalance his weight; he therefore 
applied to France, in which kingdom the prime minis- 
ter, Charles Martel, at that time possessed the whole 
authority, in order that, by introducing a third power 
to mediate between the two who already divided the 
country, he might secure for himself a safer and more 
important position among them. A perseverance in 
this policy on the part of prelates, whose office was 
already reverenced for its dignified sanctity, and whose 
blessing was an object of ambition, had the desired 
effect; and the French, though they did not for the 
— send an army into Italy, gave security to the 

‘ope, by declaring themselves the protectors of the 
church. Soon after this (754), an occurrence took 
lace which shewed the growing influence of the 
ishops of Rome. The first minister of France, 
Pepin, the son of Charles Martel, applied to Pope 
Zachary, desiring toknow “ whether a prince incapable 
of governing, or a minister invested with royal autho- 
rity, and who supported it with dignity, ought to 
bear the title of king?” The Pope decided in favour 
of the minister, and his judgment silenced every scru- 
ple; the king of France, Childeric the Third, was 
d , and a German bishop received the Pope’s 
authority for anointing Pepin in his room. This fa- 
vour Pepin afterwards returned by defending the 
Pope from the encroachments of the Lombards, and 
conquering and bestowing upon the see of Rome 
the greater part of those territories in Italy which had 
constituted the exarchate of Ravenna. The Greek 
emperor demanded these sions back from the 
victor, as part of his dominions; but they were his, 
he said, by right of conquest, and he had bestowed them 
on the see of St Peter, that the Roman Catholic faith 


— defend itself against the heresies of the Greeks ; 
no price should make him revoke a gift, which he 
should vindicate to the church with the last drop of 
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his blood. Thus, in the eighth century, the bishops 
of Rome entered into possession of a of civil 
power equivalent to that of ordinary princes; and in 
this double capacity of spiritual directors, and secular 
ernors of Rome and its adjacent territory, they 
oe ever since continued. 
In another article, we shall give an account of the 
eastern empire, or that of Constantinople, till its de- 
struction by the Turks in 1453. 


THE NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE. 

Some years ago it was my destiny to reside in a New 
England —. Nothing can be pleasanter than its 
situation. All that nature ever did for a place, she 
has done for this. It is sheltered on the north by high 
hills, and fringed on the south with forests of oaks and 
elms; it has its waterfalls and cascades, and, what is 
more surprising, they are suffered to flow on through 
meadow and valley, without being condemned to the 
tread-mill. In this country everything is compelled 
to do duty. Our forests are cut down for fire-wood ; 
our rocks hewn into state prisons, and some of our 
modern speculators mean to make old Niagara, that 
has roared and bellowed so many hundred years for its 
own amusement, actually work for its living, and sup- 
port cotton and woollen manufactures. 

But to return to my village. It is not called a flou- 
rishing one, for there is no distillery and no jail in it. 
But they have straw bonnet manufactories, working 
societies, and reading societies, and the females actually 
raised ten dollars fifty-two cents for the emancipation 
of the Greeks. 

While I resided there, I became intimately ac- 
quainted with the clergyman, and it was my constant 
habit to call on him every evening fora stroll. He 
was just such a man as the ladies call a marrying man; 
yet, strange to tell, he was still a bachelor. There 
was a village legend that he had been crossed in love ; 
but disappointments of the heart generate suspicion and 
misanthropy, and no one could be more confiding and 

ileless than he was. His sensibilities seemed to be 
in their first spring. His fair smooth forehead, his 
broad chest, and Boanerges voice, gave no evidence 
that he had wasted his health in scientific or theolo- 
gical pursuits ; yet he was well read in scripture, and 
could quote chapter and verse on every contested 
point. For many years he had made no use of a Con- 
cordance, for he was a living one himself. The prac- 
tical part of his profession formed its beauty in him. 
He might well teach temperance, for necessary arti- 
cles of food were all he coveted ; he could talk of cha- 
rity with the “tongue of an angel,” for it was not with 
him tinkling brass or empty sound; from his five 
hundred dollars salary there was always an overplus, 
that brought upon him “the blessing of those that were 

ready toperish.” Perhaps there was a little too much 
minuteness about worldly affairs, and yet it was an ex- 
cellent example for others. There was likewise a little 
too much of the parish register in his cast of mind ; 
he eould tell how many he had married, how many he 
had christened, and how many he had buried; how 
many prayers he had made, and how many sermons he 
had written. All this was very well; but when he un- 
dertook to know ple’s ages better than they did 
themselves, it would have been intolerably provoking, 
if he had not always been able to prove he was right 
by parish records. He had a love for agriculture that 
contributed to his health, and agreeably diversified 
his employments. The piece of land that was set off 
to the parsonage, was always in excellent order, and 
the invalids of his parish might count upon the first 
mess of peas, and the first plate of strawberries, from 
his garden. 

Our walk often led by a farm that had once been 
the summer residence of an opulent family. The 

ds were laid out originally with much taste; but 
it had passed into the hands of various owners. T 
had cut down the trees that they might not obstruct the 
view of the road, and suffered the buildings to go to 
decay, because it cost money to repair them. There 
was an air of desolate grandeur about the house, that 
inspired sensations wholly unlike the trim square 
houses of the village. It was too far from the road, 
and too large to be tenanted. Besides, the farm was 
run out. In short, it was unpopular, and nobody 
would live on it. It was said that it might be “ bought 
for a song,” but it was so out of repair and so com- 
fortless, that nobody appeared to purchase it. It had 
gone through the “ pitiless pelting” of a severe win- 
ter uninhabited, and nothing could be more dreary 
than it looked, half buried in snow ; but when spring 
came on, and the angen grew green, and the wild roses 
blossomed, and the creepers hung clustering about 
the doors and windows, it was a place that might have 
tempted any lover of solitude and nature. 


In a small country village, however, there are few 
who come under this class. All have a practical love 
of nature, but not many a sentimenal one ; and it was 
with a degree of contempt that it was discovered, in 
the month of June, that the house was actually inha- 
bited. Much speculation was excited, and the place 
that had stood in desolate neglect, became at once an 
Me i of curiosity and interest. . 

Thad had some thoughts of purchasing the place, and 
tried to persuade myself that it would be a good way 
of investing a small sum, when I learnt that a Mr Fo- 
rester had been beforehand with me, and had taken 
Possession of the house. I felt a degree of disappoint- 


ment that the previously irresolute state of my mind 
by no means authorised. Soon after this occurrence, 
I quitted the village, and removed to a different part 
of the country. 

Ten years passed away, and I made no effort to re- 
new my intercourse with my old friend the cle 
In of it actually 
necessary last year to journey. recollections im- 
mediately turned to the village hes I had before 
found health, and I once more directed my course to- 
wards it. 

It was on Sunday morning that I entered the town 
of H—, about ten miles from the village. I knew too 
well the primitive habits of my friend the cler, 
to break in upon his Sabbath morning, and I deter- 
mined to remain where I was till the next day. 

It is achurch-going place. When I saw couple af- 
ter couple pass the window of the tavern at which I 
had stationed myself in mere idleness, I began to feel 
an inclination to go to church too. 

I entered the nearest one, and when the minister 
arose, found to my surprise that it was my old friend. 
He did not appear to have altered since I last saw him ; 
his voice was equally powerful, his person rather 
fuller. I recognised in his prayers and sermon the 
same expressions he had used ten years ago—and why 
not? They were drawn from his book of knowledge. 
There was still the same simplicity and the same fer- 
vour that had first interested me; and when the ser- 
vices were over, and I shook hands with him, it seemed 
even to me, who am nct given to illusion, that we had 
parted but yesterday. I tried to make out by his ap- 
pearance whether he had married, but I was baffied— 
the outer man had undergone no change. He told 
me that he should return home after the evening ser- 
vice, and invited me to take a seat in his chaise with 
him. I readily accepted the invitation. When he 
called for me, he said, ‘* Don’t forget your portmanteau, 
for I must keep you at my heuse a few days.” 

As we jogged along, for his horse never departed 
from his Sunday pace even on week days, I asked him 
what had become of the Foresters. “ Do they still re- 
tain the farm that ought to have been mine ?” said I. 
A colour like the mellow tint of a russetine apple that 
had been perfectly preserved through the winter, rose 
in his cheek as he replied, “ Part of the family are 
there; if you like, I will give you an account of 
them.” I assented; but when I found he was set- 
tling himself as if for a long story, my heart died 
within me. I knew his minuteness on every subject, 
and that to have added or diminished an iota would 
have been to him palpable fraud and injustice. By 
degrees, teneren. became interested in his narra- 
tive. 

“*Soon after you left me, I became intimate with Mr 
Forester. He was a sensible, intelligent man, and 
his wife was a very worthy woman. They had two 
children, who were full of health and gaiety. Mr Fo- 
rester entered upon farming with great zeal, and the 
place soon wore a different aspect. The venerable 
trees that had been cut down, could not be restored, 
but repairs were made, the stone walls rebuilt, and 
all indicated that the new tenant was a man of order 
and good habits. Ile had been accustomed to farm- 
ing, but he was assiduous in finding out the best and 
most approved methods of ploughing, planting, and 
managing his land. Nothing could be more success- 
ful than hisindustry. The third year his crops were 
abundant, and his wife began to talk of her dairy, and 
exhibit her butter and cheese in the country style. 
The inhabitants of the village found they managed 
their affairs so well, that they were content to let them 
go on without interfering. Mrs Forester accommo- 
dated herself to the habits and customs of those around 
her with wonderful facility, and was a general fa- 
vourite. 

“ Instead of passing the house as you and I used to 
do in our walk, I now every evening turned up the ave- 
nue, and spent half an hour withthem. The children 
called me uncle, and ran to meet me; their mother, 
too, would follow them with a step almost as light. 
She played ~ the guitar, and though I was not ac- 
quainted with the instrument, and thought it feeble 
compared to the bass-viol, yet I loved to hear it chim- 
ing with her sweet voice. 

“ When I looked at this happy family, I felt new 
sympathies springing in my heart, and began to be 

t dissatisfied with my solitary home. I some- 
times thought Mr Forester was not as tranquil and 
contented as his wife ; but he had lived in the world, 
and it was natural that he should feel the want of 
that society to which he had been accustomed. 

“Tt was on the third year of their residence in the 
village, that I was invited to visit them with more 
form than usual. Mrs Forester said, that she and the 
children were going to celebrate the fifth anniver- 
sary of her marriage. She had many of the fanciful 
contrivances of her sex to give interest to the daily 
routine of life. She had placed her table under an ar- 
bour, covered with honeysuckles and sweet-briar, and 
loaded it with fruit and the abundance of her good 
housewifery. The grass that had been newly mown, 
was distributed round usin heaps. Ata little distance 
from the arbour, and behind it, stood the barn, 


this we had a view of the house, and 


country round, with its fields with its 
peaceful streams, its green Fills, and, 
what in my opinion added greatly to the beauty of 


with the huge folding doors open at each end. ry 
ad beyond it 


the prospect, the spire of my own church rising from 
a grove of trees. I must not forget to mention the 
Merrimack that was in front of us, moving on in the 
majesty of its deep blue waters, and bearing on its 
bosom the various craft of inland navigation. It was 
a glorious scene, and we all felt it such. ‘Here at 
least,’ said I, ‘ we may worship God in the temple of 
his own beauty!’ I looked at Mrs Forester. Women 
have quick sensibilities. I saw the tears were coursi 
each other down her cheeks ; but they were like the 
rain-drops of summer, and her smiles returned more 
gaily. e children had taken many a trip from the 

ouse to the arbour, with their baskets and aprons 
loaded with cakes and fruits. We all gathered round 
the table. Mrs Forester was as gay as her children. 
She played upon her guitar, and sung modern songs, 
which I am sorry to say had more music than sense 
in them. In the midst of one of these, we heard foot- 
steps. A man stood at the entrance of the arbour, 
and laid his hand on Mr Forester’s shoulder. He 
started, and turned round ; then, taking the man by 
the arm, walked away. ‘I wish,’ said Mrs Forester 
impatiently, ‘he had not interrupted us just as we 
were so happy.’ 

* ¢ Do you know him?” said I. ‘No,’ she replied, 
*I can’t say I do, and yet I remember seeing him, soon 
after we were married. I believe,’ added she, colour- 
ing and laughing, ‘ I never told you that ours was a 
runaway match. It has turned out so well, and our 
troubles have terminated so happily, that I am not 
afraid to confess my imprudence to you. I was an 
orphan, and lived with my grandmother, who was as 
different from me in her habits and opinions as old 
people puny | are from young ones. She thought 
singing was bad for the lungs, that dancing would 
throw me into a fever, and the night air into a con- 
sumption. I differed from her in all these opinions, 
and yet was obliged to conform. After I became ac- 
quainted with Mr Forester, we differed still more. 
She said he was a stranger that nobody knew ; I said 
I knew him perfectly. In short, she told me if I in- 
tended to marry him, she would forbid the banns. I 
thought it best to save her the trouble, and so I tied 
up a little bundle, and walked off with my husband 
that is now. 

“The good old lady lived to see him well esta- 
blished in business as a lawyer, and became quite re- 
conciled. I loved her sincerely, and, now that I was 
independent, willingly accommodated myself to her 
habits. She died soon after the birth of my first child 
Ellen, who was named for her. She left me five 
thousand dollars, which is now invested in this farm, 
and I trust will be the inheritance of my children.’ - 

“* May I ask,’ said I, ‘why you left your native 
place ?? ‘I hardly know,’ said she; ‘my husband 
thought the air did not agree with him. He grew 
melancholy and abstracted, and then I began to dis- 
like it too, and was quite ready to quit it. We re- 
moved to B—. My husband carried his reputation 
and talents with him, and was again successful in the 
practice of law. In the course of a few months, his 
complaints returned, and he then thought it was coun- 
try air he wanted, and an entire c of life. The 
event has proved so. We quitted languid and 
enervating climate of the south, and travelled north. 
We gave up all our former associations, and to make 
the change more complete, my husband took the 
name of an uncle who brought him up, and relin- 
quished his own. It is now three years since we have 
resided here, and I don’t know that he has had any 
return of ill health, or nervous affections since.’ 

“ At that moment Mr Forester returned, accompa- 
nied by the stranger. He approached his wife, and 
said, ‘ Here is an old acquaintance, Mary; you must 
make him welcome.’ There was an expression in the 
countenance of the guest that appalled us. It seemed 
to communicate its baleful influence to the whole cir- 
cle. Mr Forester looked pale and anxieus; the gaiety 
was gone; nobody sung or laughed; we scarcely 
spoke. All was changed. The stranger seemed to 
have had a blighting effect on the master of the house; 
for from this time his health and spirits gradually for. 
sook him. Signs ef poverty appeared, and he an- 
nounced to his wife t he must move elsewhere. 
She was thunderstruck. The legacy of her aunt had 
been invested in the purchase of the farm. To give 
up that, was relinquishing the inheritance of her chil. 
dren. She remonstrated, but without effect; he de. 
clined all explanation. With deep regret I saw them 


quit the village. 
ised to write me whem 


“Mrs Forester had 
they were oars fixed im any permanent situation, 
It was nearly two years before I received a letter. 
That letter I have now in my Ix has 
remained there since I first received it. Here it is.” 
I knew too well his exact habits to be i 
the perfect state of preservation in which I saw it, 
was as follows :— 


way extremely well. I wi 
as you once saw me; but this mode of life 
my taste, nor do I think it agrees with my 


i 


| 
| 
| 
i 
4 
“IT rejoice that I can give you cheerful accounts, a 
my much respected friend, of my husband and my. 
self. After we left you, we removed to a remotetown 
in the west, and here we are. We have given up j 
farming, and my husband has opened an edie. As 
he is the only lawyer in the place. he has made his 
as happy 
the is net te 
hushane. 
ve hever seen him so tranquil as short 
| years we passed at N—. There is something in the 


4 
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life of peculiarly soothing. The sun never 
rose so bright to me as at that period. 1 do not think 
Eve was 4 happy in her paradise as I was in mine; 
for her fruits grew spontaneously, but mine were 
produced by the united effort of head and hands, and 
gave exercise to all OL Pere My children are 
well. My husband's health is not this 
plodding life does not agree with him ; he is subject 
to low spirits. I sometimes have sad ay 7 of 
the future; if I could only get back to N—, I think 
all would go well.” 

This was the purport of the letter. I returned it to 
my friend, and he resumed his narrative. 

** About a year from the time I received the letter, 
I took a journey to Montreal to visit a sister who was 
settled there. In passing one of the streets, I recog- 
nised Forester ; but he was so altered in his a 
pearancé, that I doubted if it could be he. He hi 
out his hand, and I found, upon inquiring, that they 
had made another remove to Montreal. He was ema- 
ciated in his person, and there was a nervous agitation 
in his manner that alarmed me. him to 
conduct me to his wife. ‘ With all my ’ said 
he, ‘ but you will be surprised at our ménage.’ Laccom- 
panied him to a low dilapidated building, in which 
every thing bespoke poverty. Mrs Forester gave me 
a mournful welcome. She, too, was greatly changed ; 
but her children were still blooming and healthy, and 
of the cloud that hung over 


“ My yisit was short; I ponerires it was an embar- 
rassing one; but in taking leave, I said, ‘ If you have 
any commands to youf old friends at N—, here is my 

ress.’ I had not been home long, before William 
Forester brought me a note from his mother, request- 

tosee me. I immediately returned with him, and 
found her aloné. She was free and undisguised in 
her communication ; said there was some dreadful 
mystery hung over them, and that whatever it was, 
it was hurrying her husband to the grave. ‘I should 
not have spoken,’ added she, ‘ had not this conviction 
made all scruples weigh light in the balance. I think 
it possible he may reveal to you what he will not to 
me. At Teaet, see him before you quit Montreal. If 
we could once more return to N—, we might yet be 


a 'f again called to seehim. Never was there a hu- 
man being more changed. He was dull, abstracted, 
and silent, and I began to think his mind was im- 
paired. I used every argument in my power to per- 
suade him to return to N—, and tried to convince him 
it was a duty he owed his wife and children. He 
only replied that it would do no good s neither the 
nor he would be happier ; that there was nothing 
say to him with regard to himself that his own 
mind had not suggested. He acknowledged that he 
had a secret source of calamity, but said it was beyond 
human power to mitigate it; that the kindest part 
would be tolet him alone; that he had never intruded 
his sorrows on others, and he asked no participation ; 
that happily there was a termination to all things here, 
and his sufferings could not last for ever. I told him 
that if he was alone in the world, he might reason 
{ostiy: but he must feel that there was one human 
ing at ledst, that was doomed to participate in his 
or bad fortune, and who was made wretched by 
mysterious conduct. 

“ « Has she spoken to you ?’ said he fiercely. 

There needs no other language,’ replied I, ‘than 
her pale cheek and wasted form. You, who see her 
daily, canfiot realize the change that has taken piace ; 
but I, whosaw her last at N—, blooming, and happy, 
full of health and gaiety, alive to all that was beauti- 
ful in creation—can I agree with you that you alone 
are the sufferer?’ I found I had touched the cord 
to which his heart vibrated ; I pursued the subject, 
and finally obtained the victory. He promised me so- 
lemnly to return in the course of a few weeks. 

“It was with heartfelt pleasure I set about prepar- 
ing for them. I had the old shattered mansion put 
into comfortable ir, and took half a year’s salary 
in pork, grain, and live stock, much to the satisfaction 
of my parishioners, who had rather pay in produce 
than money, and it was all cheerfully transferred to the 
desolate building. It was the last day of November 
when they arrived, and the snow lay three feet d 
on the ground. The old trees that remained wit! 
their dry straggling branches, stood on each side of 
the avenue like a procession of mourners, In winter 
there is but little for a farmer to do, except foddering 
his cattle, and. preparing for the coming spring. Mr 
Forester had no stock or materials, and his life was 
an idle one, I could not but think Providence had 
wonderfully marked its bounty to the other sex, when 
T saw how cheerfully and constantly Mrs Forester 
found empl t. Her colour and spirits returned, 
and again I heard her singing songs that seemed only 
made for summer. 

“T have hitherto said but little of myself. I had 
dwindled into a kind of insignificance ia my own mind, 
and was thought to be a confirmed old bachelor. Even 
my neighbour, Miss Keziah Spinney, no longer at- 
tem to pour in the oil and the wine, but passed on 
to — wed hawaii however, that I some- 
times ngering regret on the 
I had loitered away. I could count up to lones 
After twenty-five, were all dull, cheerless blanks, 


}-sollection.—March had arrived, and we had reasonable 


it did not prove so. There came a violent driving snow 
storm, and I did not visit the Foresters for several 
days. At length I received a message from them re- 
questing tosee me. Mrs Forester met me at the door. 
* My husband,’ said she, ‘is veryill. Do vou remem- 
ber our visitor on the fifth anniversary of our mar- 
riage ? Twice since he has come. God knows what 
malignant power he has over us; but it is terrible in 
its effects. Yesterday he came suddenly upon us ; his 
visit was short, but immediately after his departure, 
my husband complained of great oppression upon the 
lungs, and this morning he has been seized with a 
hemorrhage. O my dear friend,’ continued she, wring- 
ing my hand, ‘ go to him, tell him there is nothing he 
can reveal so dreadful as this suspense. I can aes 
it no longer; my reason will be the sacrifice.’ 

**T hastened to his apartment. He was in bed; his 
countenance was pale, but calm. ‘I am glad you 
have come,’ said he; ‘I have a confession to pd by, 
At that moment his wife entered. He called her to his 
hed-side, and, as she knelt down, he looked earnestly 
at her, and his courage appeared to fail. But ina few 
moments he resumed. ‘I had hoped that I might 
die with a | secret unrevealed ; but now that I be- 
lieve myself on my death-bed, the judgment of my 
fellow creatures loses its importance. And yet,’ said 
he, turning to his wife, ‘ to voluntarily relinquish your 
esteem, to be remembered by you only with horror! 
O, if onffering could expiate guilt, these pangs would 
atone! 

“ Never shall I ~~ the expression of her conn- 
tenance, the noble, the sublime expression, as she 
leaned over him. ‘ My friend—my husband,” said 
she, ‘ fear nothing from me. Whatever may be the 
circumstances to which allude, they cannot now 
influence my affection. The years we have passed to- 
gether are all that identify you with me. Speak with- 
out 

“**] will be brief,’ said he, ‘ for my strength is 
failing. My early life was one of dissipation and pro- 
fligacy. My father gave me all the opportunities of 
a good education, and a lucrative profession. He died, 
and left my mother destitute. I persuaded myself it 
was aduty to run all risks to place her in an indepen- 
dent situation. Frequently I returned from the gam- 
ing table, and poured money into her lap. The poor 
deceived parent blessed and applauded me. I went 
through all the ch of a gamester, and at length 
found myself deeply in debt. A horrible chance pre- 
sented—it was one of fraud and treachery. I pur- 
loined a sum intrusted to me—was detected!’ He 
seemed unable to proceed. ‘ I was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment,’ continued he, in a low voice. 
* Though sunk and degraded, I was not lost. I loathed 
the vices that had undone me. I turned with horror 
from the profligacy by which I was surrounded. My 
conduct was such that the term of my imprisonment 
was shortened. I received a pardon. My poor mo- 
ther had died broken-hearted. I quitted Havana; 
for this was the scene of my guilt and disgrace. At 
Richmond, I by degrees gained access to good society. 

was persevering and industrious. You know, my 
dear Mary, how I became acquainted with you, and 
you now perceive that when I married you, I added 
a new crime, that of deception, to my catalogue of 
sins. I truly loved you, and I could not resist temp- 
tation. My business was lucrative, every thing around 
me prosperous, and if vice had left no sting, I might 
have been the happiest of mortals. But not all the 
rivers of Damascus, nor the waters of Jordan, can 
wash out the stains of the soul. I was haunted by 
remembrance of the past. There was something so 
unlike retributive justice in my prosperity, that I felt 
as if even this success portended some dreadful re- 
verse. Fool that I was, not to perceive that the terror 
and anxiety that consumed my hours was retributive 
justice ! hen I pressed her whom I loved best to 
my bosom, I thought what would become of her if she 
knew she was the wife of a felon! 

“* Such was the state of my mind while every body 
congratulated me on my happiness. I was nominated 
for an office of trust. A few days after the election 
had taken place, I received a note, requesting me to 
come to a particular place, if I would avoid public dis- 

I went to the spot with a beating heart, and 

found, to my horror, a fellow convict! When I 
quitted the prison, I had left him there. He had staid 
out his term, and accident brought him to Richmond. 
His object was to extort money. I gave him what he 
asked, as the bribe of secrecy. Again and again he 
came. My anxiety grew insupportable. Horrible 
thoughts crossed my mind. I sometimes felt that 
either he or I must be sacrificed. I gave up all but 
my wife and children, and left Richmond in hopes of 
concealment from my persecutor. The rest you know. 
As soon as I began to — credit and property, my 
tormentor appeared, and nearly stripped me. For 
three years I lived on this spot unmolested ; and I be- 
gan to think he was dead. You know how, in the 
midst of apparent security and happiness, he came 
upou me. “Twice he has visited me since. Yesterday 
hearrived. But Heaven is merciful. The disorder 
that for months has been undermining my life, is 
t to a crisis. eae 

I have gained fortitude. might say something in 
extenuation of my guilt. But why should 1? There 


except in the way of duty, and every faithful minister 


is a Judge, and he is merciful. 


“ Such was the unhappy man’s He was mis. 
expectations that the severity of winter was over; but | taken in believing hi 


ing his end so near, He lingered on 
for months. His confession had rendered the 
of his persecutor paper. His decay was owe 
and he lived till June. His wife and were his 
constant attendants. He saw that her affection was 
undiminished ; that it was the labour of love. and not 
of menerian, that bound her to his side. “He died, 
trusting in divine mercy, and commending to 
“And you have performed this dying injunction 
most faithfully, I doubt not,” said I to the ; man. 
Again the colour rose in his cheek. ‘I have,” 
said he, “tothe best of my power. At the end of 
two years, Mrs Forester kindly consented to 
me. Her children are as dear to me as if they were 
my own.” We had now entered the little vi of 
N—. It was still flourishing in its native beauty. 
The green banks, with their foot still bordered 
the carriage road, and clusters of dandelions, purple 
thistles, and mallows, were scattered by the way side, 
with their former profusion. The low school- 
with its tall chimney, stood where I left it. The 


paths that led through the pastures, still remained. 


the same. We were now near the nage-house. 
I asked no questions, for I was willing to wait the 
developement of circumstances. I was not much sur- 
prised when we turned up the avenue that led to the 
house. 
is is my residence,” said the clergyman, “and 

T let out the parsonage.” We stopped. The lady 
came to the door to meet us. She seemed to have 
any along with all things else. Her hair, when I 
vered with a white muslin and was parted u; 
her forehead in a 

I passed a few days with them, and took leave with 
the novel conclusion, that if there was any happiness 
in this world, it was to be found in a country village, 
where there were no improvements, and oe house 
of a country minister.* 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
EULENSTEIN. 

WE are about to record an instance of the victory of 
genius and perseverance over difficulties, more curious, 
perhaps, if not more interesting, than any which has 
yet appeared in our columns. It is the case of a young 
musician who was tyrannically driven into another line, 
deprived of his instrument, violin, and prohibited 
all indulgence of his favourite pursuit, and who yet 
found an instrument for himself, one all but tuneless in 
other hands, and, by stealth, acquired tho poves of pros 
ducing on that instrument a music of such excellence, 
science, taste, and beauty, that princes and nobles 
came to be his patrons, and connoisseurs and crowds 
to listen to him with wonder and applause, wherever 
he presented himself. We allude to Mr Eulenstein, 
the celebrated player on the Jew’s harp. 

Mr Eulenstein is by birth a German, and was born 
at Heilbronn, in Wirtemberg, in the year 1802. A 
turn for music, amounting to a passion, was soon 
manifested by him. He was early of a vio- 
lin, which he learned as a child to play, and often 
went without his breakfast, when a schoolboy, to save 
his pence to purchase strings. Judges of musical ge 
nius would have encouraged such a boy, but such his 
parents were not. They saw in his pursuit only 
idleness and poverty—the lot of all, except a few, 
in a country where almost all are musical. 
locked up his violin, forbade him even to whistle, 
and succeeded in finding out for him a master and 
mistress, in the hardware line, with as little music 
in their souls as in their saucepans. The lady, 
who exercised a direct and by no means gentle sway 
over the unhappy apprentice, actually hated music, 
and thus had a double motive for excluding all melody, 
as she effectually did all harmony, from dwelling and 
warehouse. The youth’s vicious tendency to music 
was narrowly watched, and all pipes, and fiddles, 
sackbuts, and other instruments, were warned off the 
premises. / 

Yet, on the premises, and in the stock in trade of 
these cast-iron personages, there was a musical instru- 
ment, which was destined to mar all their care of the 
anti-musical education of their charge—and that was 
the Jew’s pen Young Eulenstein could not but 
indulge in a trial on this rude toy, as he opened the 
grosses to supply the schoolboys ; but it was not till a 

tleman happened to play it in a superior manner 
in his hearing, that he saw its pretensions to he deemed 
a musical instrument. This gentleman was a medi- 
cai practitioner, and has always been one of our art- 
ist’s best and steadiest friends. The Jew’s harp was 
now zealously practised by Eulenstein ; and, to avoid 
detection, it was practised in bed, even under the 
clothes which covered him. The ——— and perse- 
verance of the young artist were almost unexampled. 
In six months he arrived at a clear, agreeable tone, 
free from the well-known twang of the Jew’s in 
common hands ; and at the end of the first year of his 
probation, he could master a scale upon one instru. 
ment. 


From the Toxen, an American Annual. 
to be a corruption 
ae The Germans call it 
trump. The Jews disclaim it as an 
they have ever had any connexion. 
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A singular accident opened up to him an entire 
new view of the capabilities of the Jew’s harp. Fall- 
ing asleep one night, in the course of his practice, 
with the:instrument in his mouth, the tongue of the 
harp seratehed his face, which induced him in the 
morning to cover the sharp point with a knob of seal- 
ing wax. This put his harp out of tune, but, by doing 
so, shewed him that it might likewise be put in tune ; 
in other words, varied in its tones—so that, by playing 
upon several harps in succession, differently tuned, 
he could command the chromatic scale. The disco- 
very and the inference were, for a mere boy, alike 
wonderful; and his skilful and really scientific use 
of both was not less so. He began to look for- 
ward to surprising the world with an entirely new 
accomplishment. He could now, by changing his 
harps, tuned to certain notes, modulate from one key 
to another; and, in another year, acquired a com- 
mand of this mode of change, so rapid as not in the 
least to interrupt the melody of even quick gee 

He next attempted the staccato movement, which 
threatened to defy him; for, to produce it, he was 
obliged to stop with his tongue each vibration the 
instant after producing it, and then to draw back the 
tongue, in order to strike the next note. Even this 
formidable difficulty he overcame before the end of 
the third-year, and perfcrmed the staccato as rapidly 
as he does now, in his “ Rondo a la Paganini.” 

Our artist, who was at this time eighteen, 're- 
solved to follow music as a profession, and to found 
his claim \to public favour upon his conquest of the 
difficulties of the Jew’s harp, a field where he did 
not expect a single rival. Another year’s practice 
gave him the beautiful shake, turns, and slides, so 
much admired in his “Kathleen O’More.” In this 
year he gained some other points, such as double 
notes, roulades, chords, and arpeggios. He had long 

layed two harps at a time, tuned to harmony, which 
= changed out of fifteen or twenty lying before him. 

Our harper now resolved to let out the secret of 
his acquisition to some friends ; and performing in the 
dark, required them to name the instrument. None 
of them could, but, delighted with the extraordinary 
music, they compared it to the Holian harp, called it the 
music of fairies, angels, &c. Candles were brought, and 
a number of penny Jew’s harps discovered! They 
never doubted that they were deceived, and were 
only convinced by seeing the same instruments used 
to play, with the same enchanting effect, the same 
air. Themirth of the party informed the player that 
he made ithe most ludicrous grimaces in playing; 
the unsuspected defect a mirror confirmed to him, 
and it required another year to cure that. 

His master about this time died; and his situation 
becoming intolerable under the sole residuary power 
of the widow—who waxed yet more wroth with music, 
obtained in defiance of all her anti-musical care—he 
deserted her service ; and, with his mother’s con- 
sent, a few shillings in his pocket, and, like the Last 
Minstrel, 

“* His harp the sole companion of his way,” 
left his native place, and launched into the wide world. 


When he visited any town, his instrument was so 
utterly scorned, that the very innkeepers thought him 
insane when he talked of giving a public concert with 
a omy Jew’s harp; the magistrates turned him out 
when he asked permission to exhibit ; and a room was 


repeatedly refused him. This did not tend to remove | . 


his natural timidity. He shrunk from attempting to 
perform in several towns, succeeded in giving but one 
concert in Luneburg, where an uncle, who was pro- 
prietor of a theatre, gave him the use of a room, and 
returned to his native place, after having walked 1000 
miles, visited thirty towns, and cleared L.4 on the 
whole trip! His money, which was in gold, he stitched 
into a girdle, and wore it round his waist ; but having 
taken it off to bathe, he hung it on a bush at the river 
side, and forgot it. Discovering his loss on undress- 
ing to go to bed, he hastily re-dressed ; flew almost 
frantic to the spot; but the treasure was gone, and 
was never hail ofagain! This calamity drove him 
to desperation: he resolved again to quit his home; 
and, instead of timidly shrinking from public exhibi- 
tion, he resolved boldly to come forward on all occa- 
sions that offered. By this means he soon recruited 
his humble finances, and gained a new character for 
energy and enterprise, to which, but for his loss, he 
might have long remained a stranger. He therefore 
always looked back upon that event as a blessing, 
under the apparent form of an overwhelming dispen- 
sation to him. He was soon enabled to do some- 
thing for his mother’s comfort, snd thus removed his 
chief regret at losing his hard-earned gains—his all. 
At Stuttgard, young Eulenstein met with some suc- 
cess; and there was an epoch in his fortunes—a sum- 
mons to perform before the Queen of Wirtemberg, 
late Princess Royal of England, who applauded his 
music, advised him to go to Paris and London, and 
gave him a letter to the Princess Augusta. To reach 
the French and British capitals seemed to our humble 
trian an enterprise above his strength and means; 

t, advised by a queen, and urged by his friends, he 
slung on his knapsack, and, traversing the Black 
Forest, arrived in Switzerland, where he met with 
much encouragement, and remained five months. At 
Lausanne he spent five months more, acquired the 
French the theory of music, and the guitar ; 
and in November 1826, a mf journey on 
foot, with L.5 in his pocket, but full of hope, he en- 


tered the gates of Paris. For some time he:was un- 
known and neglected ; his money was exhausted, and 
his pros sufficiently blank, when MrStockhaussen 
befriended him, made known his singular merits, and 
speedily brought him into notice. Sir Sidney Smith 
supported him with his patronage, and gave him 
letters for London. In Paris he rmed at private 
rties, was called to play before the King, Charles the 
enth, the Duchess de Berri, the Duke of Orleans, the 
present King, and other persons of rank ; and, after 
giving a public concert, came to London passing rich, 
with L.60 his own! London perfectly confounded 
him with its vastness, its noise and confusion, and its 
unheard of expense; he was, moreover, without the 
language of this, to him, tremendous Babylon. His 
ide conducted him the day after his arrival to the 
archioness of Salisbury’s, to whom he had a letter, 
and by whom he was invited to come at night to a 
arty she chanced to have. He came, and found 
imself in the midst of a splendid crowd of 300 
ple, all moving about and talking; the carriages lite- 
rally thundered, while that remnant of barbarism, 
the brass knocker, ceased not its responsive peals the 
whole evening. His tiny instruments, with their 
ethereal softness, which require pin-fall silence, pro- 
duced no audible sound at all: the flitting crowd 
who got near him saw a man in a corner “ making 
faces,” and stood and laughed; and as this was his 
sole reward, he left the house miserably disappointed. 
Among the few who came early, and really heard the 
instruments, was her present Majesty, then Duchess 
of Clarence. Learning that all London routs were 
noisy, our minstrel had nearly set out again for the 
Continent, when the present Duke of Gordon, having 
read of him in the Literary Gazette, found him out 
—offered him at once the most generous and effi- 
cient patronage he had ever received—got him to play 
before his late Majesty—(he had previously played 
before the Princess Augusta and Duke of Sussex)— 
and changed all his plans of quitting England. The 
Duke of Gordon, with equal good sense and good 
feeling, arranged parties, whom he bound over to 
keep the peace while the harper played; and as he 
became better known, curiosity obtained him silence 
even at routs. He played before 500 persons, in- 
luding all the of London, at a lecture by Mr 
Farraday, in the Royal Institution, in illustration of 
a theory of acoustics by Mr Wheatestone; a circum- 
stance which much raised the character of his music 
in public estimation. 

r Eulenstein has since become a great favourite 
in Bath, where he has for three years taught the gui- 
tar. At the Duke of Gordon’s suggestion, he came 
to Scotland, and, after a visit to Gordon Castle and 
Aberdeen, proceeded to Edinburgh, whose inhabitants 
he charmed with his magic minstrelsy. Among an 
absolute shower of the tuneful tribe, which had just 
fallen upon our city when he arrived, he was con- 
sidered, by the best judges, by far the most exquisite 
musician, as well as the greatest novelty, of the 
whole. We congratulate Mr Eulenstein upon his 
well-earned reputation and his growing independence, 
affording, as they do, yet another proof of the power 
of genius, perseverance, and real worth, to surmount 
= difficulties, and bear away the prize of fame and 
ortune. 


A LOCKERBIE LICK. 

THE sanguinary conflict which took place upon the 
sandy holm at the debouchment of the river Dryfe in- 
to the Annan, near Lockerbie, in Dumfriesshire, pre- 
sents us with an instance of the length to which the 
feuds of families were at one time carried in Scotland. 

On the 7th of December 1593, the Lord Maxwell, 
warden of the western marches of England and Scot- 
land, having, in conjunction with the then lairds of 
Drumlanrig and Closeburn, collected two thousand 
men in arms, marched into Annandale, to besiege the 
laird of Johnston’s house of Lochwood, a place of 
great strength, and through deadly spite to extirpate 
him and all of his name. Accordingly, early on the 
morning, the laird Maxwell came to Lockerbie, ex- 
pecting to find the Johnstons, vassals of the Lochwood 
family, at home; but being disappointed, burnt the 
house of Nether Place, the residence of the laird of 
Lockerbie’s brother, and afterwards returned to his 
party at Dryfesands. It so happened that Annan- 
dale Johnston soon appeared with only forty horses, 
with which he engaged eighty of the enemy ; put them 
to flight, pursuing a certain length, and then, through 
design, suddenly retreating, were followed by the 
a body of the enemy, with Lord Maxwell at their 
head, till they came to the Torwood, on the south-east 
side of the Dryfe. Here they were suddenly joined 
by four hundred Annandalians, who sprung out and 
surprised the enemy. After a short but bloody strug- 
gle in which they were joined by a few Scots from 

skdale, under the laird of Buccleugh, they put the 
forces of Lord Maxwell into complete confusion, and 
completed their victory by putting upwards of seven 
hundred of them to the sword. Among those whom 
they put to death was Lord Maxwell himself, whom 
they killed under very cruel circumstances. He was 
struck from his horse in the flight, and inhumanly 
slain, after the hand which he stretched out for quar- 
ter had been severed from his body. His routed 


troops fied to the Gotterbie Ford of the Annan, where 
in their attempts to cross the 


many were 


river. “A great 

slashed in'the face, by the sharp weapons of the An- 
nandalians, in the heat of the conflit; and hence a 
stroke in the face, in this part of the country, till the 
present day, obtains the name of “a Lockerbie Lick,” 


DAY AND NIGHT. 
Bestpes the yearly circuit which the earth makes 
around the sun, there is also a -_ one, in which it ree 
volves round its axisin the space of twenty-four hours ¢ 
thus causing the regular vicissitude of day and night. 


to 


number that escaped were dreadfully 


The earth’s motion is from west to east; and hence | 
the sun, which is a fixed object, appears to move from 


east to west. Ifa line were carried round and round 
the globe, it would require to be the length of 24,855 
miles; hence this is the actual space which any given 
point on the earth’s surface travels over in the course _ 
of twenty-four hours, a rate exceeding somewhat 1000 
miles in the hour. This velocity, with which every 
person moves continually, is greater, by 140 times, than’ 
that with which a cannon-ball issues from the mouth. 


of acannon ; and yet we do not perceive it, because the *s 


earth, the air, and every thing around, is carried wi 
us: whereas, if we passed with a thousandth part 
this velocity through air standing still, the concussion _ 
and current caused in this fluid would be tremendous, 


It is probable, too, that the earth with its surround. 
ing atmosphere passes through empty and impalpable 


space, otherwise the prevailing laws of friction and 
resistance would impede its course, and produce a 
sound which would be intolerable to human ears, It 
is somewhat singular, that all the planetary bodies 
observe the same direction in their motions around 
their axis, from west to east; thus indicating, even 
in the remotest parts of creation, a unity of des 
purpose, that, in the eye of their Divine Creator, 
must serve some important end. Although the mo- 
tion of the earth is of that easy and gliding nature as 
to be imperceptible under ordinary circumstances, it 
7 may be very easily made apparent to our vision. 
f we fix our eye on the sun or moon as they are just 
peeping up from the edge of the horizon, we find that _ 
in a very few minutes they move over a considerable. 
space; and if we are set in a particular position at a 
window watching the moon, we shall find, that in no 
long period hte Sapient will disappear, and become 
concealed beyond the window-frame: in other pio 
the earth on which we are seated will have mov 
so far to the eastward. It may occur to one fond of 
inquiring into final causes, what is the use of this 
rotatory motion? Would it not have been as well if 
the earth had stood still? Perhaps the earth could 
not stand still, consistent with the prevailing laws of 
gravity ; for we find motion, in some shape or other, 
is an invariable law of matter. At all events, a re- 
volving motion on its axis is necessary to keep our 
globe within due limits of the sun ; for did it cease to 
turn round in its daily motion, the sun’s central ate 
traction would prove so great as to draw the earth . 
into contact with that luminary. But nature serves 
many ends with one design, and the alternate recurs 
rence of day and night is no less beneficial to man. 
and his dependencies, than to the upholding of the . 
planetary sphere. Day and night are subordinate , 
changes to summer and winter, but no less useful and 
conducive to the pleasure of man. Day is the season , 
of light, and beauty, and active exertioa, and enjoy- 
ment; night is the period of darkness, of repose, and 
of refreshing slumber. Sleep is essential for repairing 
the wasted nervous energy of animated beings; and 
night, with all its accompaniments, seems no less 
adapted for the enjoyment of refreshing sleep. Even 
the vegetable kingdom partakes of the repose of night ; 
and it is highly cookie that several important pro- 
cesses are carried on in plants during the absence of 
light, that differ entirely from those performed in 
sunshine. 

In those countries near the equator, or midway be- 
tween the north and south poles of the earth, day and | 
night are of nearly equal duration throughout all sea- 
sons of the year. As we proceed from the equator to 
the poles, however, the length of the day varies with 
every varying period of the seasons. In the latitude 
of Britain, our longest summer day is about seventeen 
hours, while the night is only seven. Our shortest 
winter day, again, is just the reverse of this, extend- 
ing to little more than seven hours. Twice a-year, 
at the period of our spring and autumn equinox, day 
and night are of the equal length of twelve hours each. 
About an hour before sunrise is reckoned the coldest 
period of the twenty-four, for by this time the heat 
diffused on the earth’s surface in the previous day, 
has in a great measure been dissipated, and it requires 


the presence of the great luminary again to impart 
heat and light to nature. The beautiful and gorgeous 
tints of the rising and setting sun have been the 


theme of ali admirers of nature. In all that regards 
the actual circumstances, sunrise and sunset is one 
and the same thing; yet the accompanying appear- 
ances are generally very different—so much so, as to 
impart a peculiar aspect to the morning and evening 
sky. The cause of colour in both is the slanting 

of light falling on masses of vapour hovering near 
edge of the horizon; and being thus refracted or bros 
ken into the various simple rays of colour, impart a 
red, or yellow, or purple hue, or all these alternating 
and combining in splendid variety. 


In the early dawn, the vapours are generally thin, 
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diffused, and less abundant ; hence the milder, softer 
rosy hue of the sky. In the evening, again, especially 
after a hot and sultry day, and in an autumn even- 
ing, when the season begins to feel chill, the clouds 
are condensed in thick and numerous layers or strata, 
the falling rays are more powerfully refracted, and 
thus the brilliant display of varied tints is produced. 
In tropical climates, the evenings are short, and un- 
attended by any beautiful displays ; the perpendicular 
sun darts down suddenly below the horizon, and leaves 
every object in the obscurity of shade; nor there has 


Thus we see that in Hebrew, as well as in most of 
the Oriental languages, all proper names are signifi- 
eant words; and this is found to be the case also 
amongst many of the nations of Africa. This circum- 
stance has a great effect in increasing the energy of 
the diction in these tongues; for it not unfrequently 
happens, as in the case of Naomi, that the speaker or 
writer, in addressing a person by his name, makes 
use of it at the same time as a word of ordinary sig- 


on of d g in 
the hot and sultry air: it is only in temperate regions 
that the beauty of the morning and evening sky can 
be contemplated with pleasure. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 

THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
Arter having spoken of the books contained in the 
Bible, and of the divisions of those books which have 
been used by the Jews and the Christians, both in 
ancient and modern times, it may now be necessary 
to examine a little into the language in which they 
were written. The Old Testament was originally 
written in the Hebrew tongue; and this language is 
generally considered as having the best claims to be 
considered the most ancient at present existing in the 
world, and, perhaps, as the primeval tongue of the 
human race. By the Hebrew language, therefore, is 
meant that which was spoken by Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, and the Twelve Patriarchs, which was after- 
wards preserved among their posterity, and in which 
Moses wrote, it being improbable that he would em- 
ploy any other language than that which was in use 
among the Jews. 

This language is supposed by some to derive its 
name from Heber, great-grandson to Shem, whose pos- 
terity were denominated Hebrews; but it is much 
more likely that it received its name from its being the 
mother-tongue of the descendants of Abraham, who 
were called Hebrews, not because they were descended 
from Heber, but because Abraham, having received a 
command from God to leave the country where he 
lived, which was beyond the Euphrates, passed that 
river, and came into the land of Canaan, where the 
inhabitants of the country gave him the name of the 
Hebrew, that is, one that has passed over ; in the same 
manner as the French call all those that live beyond 
the mountains, U7tramontanes. 

The reasons that demonstrate the antiquity of the 
Hebrew tongue are many. In the first place, the 
names which the Scripture explains are therein drawn 
from Hebrew roots. It was thus that the first man 
was called Adam, because he had been formed out of 
the ground, which in Hebrew is called Adamah. The 
first woman was called Eve, because she was the origin 
of life to all, Evach in Hebrew signifying t live. The 
name of Cain, which comes from Canah, signify- 
ing to acquire, or get, alludes to what Eve said when 
he was born—I have got a man from the Lord. The 
explanation of these names is not to be found in any 
language but the Hebrew; and as this relation be- 
tween names and things does not occur in any other 
language, it is im it alone that we can see the reasons 
why the first human beings were so called. 

The names of an immense number of people, also, 
who are descended from the Hebrews, show the anti- 
quity both of the nation and the language. The As- 
syrians, for instance, derive their name from Ashur, 
the Elamites from Elam, the Arameans from Aram, 
the Lydians from Lud, the Medes from Madai, and 
the Jonians from Javan, who are all traced in the 
Hebrew bible to Shem, Ham, and Japhet. These 
names have no signification in any langnage but the 
Hebrew, which shows that they are derived from 
thence, as are also the ancient names of the Pagan 
deities ; to which we must add the remark, which se- 
veral learned men have made, namely, that there is 
no language in which some remains of the Hebrew are 
aot to be found. 

A very apposite example, in allusion to the mean- 
ing of proper names in Hebrew, is to be found in the 
Book of Ruth, towards the end of the first chapter, 
where ‘t is said, “ And the whole town was in com- 
motion about them; and the women said, Is this 
Naomi? And she said to them, Call me not Naomi 
(which means Delightful); call me Marah (which 
means Bitter) ; for the Almighty (Emer) hath caused 
litterness exceedingly to me. I went away full, and 
Jehovah hath caused me to return empty ; wherefore, 
then, do ye call me Vaomi, since Jehovah hath brought 
affliction on me, and the Almighty Lath caused evil 
befall me 2” 


ion, to express something in the inward dispo- 
sition or the outward circumstances of the possessor. 
Instances of this occur in almost every page of the 
Hebrew Scriptures ; and, as may readily be supposed, 
it is impossible, in such cases, for any common trans- 
lation to do justice to the energy of the original. We 
have a very remarkable example of this in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of 1st Samuel, at the 25th verse ; in'which 
Abigail, speaking of her husband Nabal, says to David, 
* Let not my lord set his mind at all now towards the 
man of Belial (i. e. worthless), this same person, to- 
wards Naval (which means a scoundrel); for like 
his name so is he; Nadal is his name, and Nebitlah 
(i. e. vileness) is with him.” 

In speaking of the meaning of proper names, how- 
ever, the most extraordinary example, perhaps, that 
cay be produced from any book, either ancient or 
modern, is the following, which is to be found in the 
fifth chapter of Genesis :—The names of the ten an- 
tediluvian patriarchs, from Adam to Noah inclusive, 
are there given; and when these ten names are li- 
terally translated, and placed in the order in which 
they occur, they form altogether the following very 
remarkable sentence in English :—Man, appointed, 
miserable, lamenting, the God of glory, shall descend, 
to instruct, his death sends, to the afflicted, consola- 
tion ! 

We need not be surprised, therefore, at what is 
mentioned in the Spectator (No. 221), of a certain 
Rabbinical divine having taken the three first of these 
names as the subject of his discourse, forming thus 
the text of aregular sermon. ‘We had a Rabbini- 
cal divine in England,” says Addison, “ who was 
chaplain to the Earl of Essex in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time, that had an admitable head for secrets of this 
nature. Upon his taking the doctor of divinity’s de- 
gree, he preached before the university of Cambridge 
upon the first verse of the first chapter of the First 
Book cf Chronicles, ‘ in which,’ says he, ‘ you have 
the three following words :— 

* Adam, Sheth, Enosh.’ 
“He divided this short text into many parts, and 
by discovering several mysteries in each word, made 
a most learned and elaborate discourse. The name 
of this profound preacher was Dr Alabaster, of whom 
the reader may find a more particular account in Dr 
Fuller's Book of English W orthies.” 

It is evident, that although this matter appeared 
ridiculous enough in Addison’s eyes, so as to furnish 
him with a theme for a very amusing paper, yet, on 
considering attentively the meaning of the original 
words here used as proper names, a great deal of very 
sound doctrine might be elicited by a subtle divine, 
even from such an apparently insignificant text. 

In the same way, the names of animals in Hebrew 
are found to be words expressive of their qualities, 
which gives support to the idea that this was the 
language which Adam used when he gave them their 
names ; as we find recorded in the second chapter of 
Genesis, at the 19th verse—“ And Jehovah God 
formed out of the ground every beast of the field, 
and he formed also every fowl of the heavens ; and 
he brought them unto Adam to see what he would 
call them, and whatever Adam called it—the living 
creature—it is its name.” ‘ 

Some of the names of animals in Hebrew are still 
found to be clearly descriptive of their qualities ; and, 
therefore, in regard to what animal is intended, there 
can, in such cases, be no dispute. But with respect 
to some others, the matter is not so plain ; as, from the 
root not being now found in the language, the ideal 
meaning of the name cannot be so readily ascertained : 
and hence the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, in which 
the names of certain clean and unclean animals are enu- 
merated, presents difficulties te a translator of no ordi- 

ere is, perhaps, no language in the world so easily 
reduced to Is original a as the Hebrew. As 
Wilson has well expressed it, “We descend from 
Words to their Elements ; and the accurate knowledge 
of Lerrens isthe principal part of Hebrew grammar. 
Its flexion nearly approaches that of the modern lan- 


guages, particularly the English. The relations and 


dependencies of nouns are not distinguished by ter- 
minations, or cases, but by particles or prepositions 
prefixed. The persons, 8, or tenses of verbs, are 
not marked by the changes of their last syllables, but 
by means of letters of a ened order, which some- 
times appear in the middle, sometimes in the begin- 
ning, and sometimes in theend of the original word.” 
In fact, the structure of the Hebrew arene pecu- 
liarly favourable for the expression of energy and 
sublimity. The words, as is well known, are remark- 
able for short the greater part isting of not 


more than two, or four letters ; few words have 


more than ten letters, and those that consist of that 
number are not many. The sentences are also, for 
the most part, short, and are quite free from that com. 
plexity which is apt to embarrass the reader when 

sing even the best authors of Greece and Rome. 
The idiom of any language consists in the order of 
the words ; but it is well known that, in this respect, 
the Greek and Latin tongues are extremely capricious, 
the words being arranged in them not in the order of 
the understanding, but of the ear, according to the 
sound rather than the sense. The Greek and Roman 
writers place the emphatic words in whatever or. 
der the sentence can be made to run most musically, 
though the sense be suspended till the speaker or 
reader come to the end; and hence the need of so 
many flexions and syntax rules for a learner to ar- 
range them to find out the meaning. Yet, even for 
this purpose, more declensions than one were not ne- 
cessary ; nor more tenses than three, a past, a present, 
and a future. 

From this mass of perplexity, the Hebrew language 
is entirely free. Its original words, called roots, con- 
sist of a proper number of letters, commonly three, 
the fewest that make a perfect number ; and they ex- 

ress an action finished or perfected by a single agent. 
ie has a proper number of voices, é. e. active, passive, 
and medial—and only the tenses that are in nature. 
Its primitive words are more sentimental and scien. 
tific than sonorous ; and they express original ideas, 
being definitions of things descriptive of their natures. 


The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and such as are 
immediately derived from them, or constructed on 
their model, are the only languages that are formed 
on a regular artificial plan; and all other tongues of 
which we know anything, except, perhaps, the Persian 
and the Sanscrit, must be considered in comparison as 
mere gibberish, being quite rude in their original for- 
mation; nor is it possible to reduce them to another 
state, without wholly metamorphosing them. That 
which was never the language of a cultivated learned 
people, and in which there are no literary works of 
taste, cannot be a polished language, although it may 
have been the language of a civilized nation, or of a 
court, if they were only an illiterate people. In a 
word, all languages that have a concourse of conso- 
nants, or silent letters, are rude in their writing or 
pronunciation, whatever their structure may be. The 
Greek and Latin are free from the latter fault, and 
the Hebrew from both. ‘As Solomon the 
most wisdom and knowledge,” says Mr Ray, “and 
treated all subjects of natural philosophy, &c., and 
his court being the most splendid and elegant, as peo- 

le came to it from all nations, and greatly admired 
it, the Hebrew must be a copious, elegant 3 
and its structure is invariable, being the same in Mo- 
ses and Malachi, at a thousand years’ distance.”* In 
speaking of the genius of a language, indeed, which is 
its force, vigour, or energy, the Hebrew may without 
doubt be said to excel all. 

It is evident, therefore, that if, as Longinus ob- 
serves, “saying the greatest things in the fewest 
words” be essential to sublimity and energy in dis- 
course, the Hebrew is the best language in the world 
for the purpose. In it we have no superfluous parts 
of a sentence in words, or even in Jetiers. A Hebrew 
writer conveys his meaning without circumlocution ; 
for although he were inclined, he would be unable to 
accomplish it, because the language is quite unsuit- 
able in its nature for being employed in any such 
way; and, therefore, if an author’s subject be good, 
even although he should possess but little genius, he 
will find no great difficulty to clothe his ideas in su- 
blime and energetic language, if he write in Hebrew. 

Such is the simple nature of the formation of this 
primitive language, and which seems, at the same 
time, to entitle it more to the claim of being a philo- 
sophical tongue, than, perhaps, any other in the 
world. It is remarkable that the structure of this 
very ancient language approaches closely to that of 
the English, and other modern tongues; as the re- 
lations and dependencies of nouns, according to what 
has been already remarked, are not distinguished by 
terminations, or cases, as in Greek and Latin, but b 
particles or prepositions (or little words), prefi 
and which are, at the same time, conjoined with the 
noun, as if they were a part of it. 

The advantages which the Hebrew language pos- 
sesses above a!l others in the simplicity of its forma- 
tion—its remarkable originality, in that it borrows 
from no language, whilst almost all others borrow from 
it—as also the ideality which is found to pervade its 
roots or primitive words—have all been eonsidered as 
entitling it to higher claims in the consideration of 
philosophers, than any other language in the world, 
either ancient or modern. These notions have been 
carried to such a length, indeed, by some learned men, 
that they gave rise to an entirely new school of philo- 
sophy, generally known by the designation of the Hut- 
chinsonian ; the disciples of which are remarkable, as 
being opposed in many things to the Newtonian sys- 
tem, and as being with the belicf that in the 
germs of all true philosophy. tem takes its 
name from John Hutchinson, an English philosopher 
and critical author, who died in 1737, and was remark 
able as an nent of Dr Woodward on natural his- 
tury, and of Sir Isaac Newton in philosophy. 


© Vide Ray's Synopsis of Philosophical Systems, p. 89. 
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POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
RAIN.—SECOND ARTICLE. 

Tue seasons of the year, while they contribute by 
their variety to our pleasure and happiness, are cha- 
racterised by such weather as is best adapted to the 
necessities oft the vegetable and animal creation; where- 
fore the proportions of rain vary in different months 
of the year. In summer we have not so many rainy 
days as in winter ; but the showers are then heavier, 
the streams of rain closer together, and the quantity 
which falls is greater than during any other season. 
Dr Dalton, whose scientific accomplishments we have 
before had reason to notice, concludes that the first 
six months of the year may be regarded as dry, and 
the last six as wet months. Another ingenious au- 
thor has inferred, from long observation, that in spring 
it rains oftener in the evening than in the morning, 
but that towards the end of summer, oftener in the 
morning than the evening, and storms at this time 
are apt to occur a little after sunrise. The reason 
that in winter less rain falls, though we have more 
rainy days than in summer, is, that the temperature 
of the air is less variable in winter, and the conden- 
sation of moisture not so forcible ; therefore, the rain 
continues falling in smal] drizzling drops, which, ac- 
companied or followed by chilly north-east winds, 
gives rise te colds and coughs, and many distressing 
maladies, which often sweep into the grave the most 
delicate and lovely beings, to whom our affections have 
been in this world most allied. Here, too, we may 
observe, that, while a clouded and damp atmosphere 
favours the increase of vegetable foliage, it is not so 
favourable to its fructification. In such seasons, while 
the blades of grass grow broader, the nutritious prin- 
ciple which they should contain is not well developed ; 
so that animals feeding on this poorer grass are obliged 
to take a larger portion to satisfy their appetites. Cat- 
tle and sheep which feed on such pasturage may be 
observed to be almost continually eating; whereas, in 
moderately dry seasons, when the occasional rains have 
been heavier, every blade of grass grows more healthily, 
its nutritious principle is better evolved, and less suf- 
ficing. The same animals may be seen lying down 
and ruminating in the shade. 

In the progression of the seasons, rain falls at all 
times during the twenty-four hours; but Luke How- 
ard has concluded, that much less falls by day than 
bynight. “ According to my experiments (says he), 
the rain that falls by day makes only one-third of the 
quantity that falls by night.”* After the fall of rain, 
we must all have remarked how the grass, flowers, 
herbs, and trees, assume a richer aspect— 

** There is life in the fountains, 
There is joy in the mountains.” 
All nature is gladdened and refreshed. The most 
inattentive person too must be sensible of the delight- 
ul fragrance which seems breathed from every leaf 
and every flower. This peculiar effect is, by Forster, 
attributed to the rain, especially of thunder showers, 
being highly electrified, and this, most probably, has 
a considerable influence; for, doubtless, the more 
powerful exhalation of such odours, after rain, is oc- 
casioned by the stimulus which the refreshing rain 
affords the vegetable creation. Such are the general 
ph ttendant on the fall of regular rain, 
without the benign agency of which, the fields would 
be parched up, and every herb withered by excess of 
drought. In scripture phraseology, “the earth would 
ery for succour unto the heavens, and the heavens 
unto God.” 


IRREGULAR RAIN. 

We term rain irregular when it presents us with 
appearances which are out of the ordinary course of 
nature. Thus, authentic accounts have been published 
of yellow rain, red rain, luminous rain, viscid rain ; 
besides which, showers of nutritious substances, of 
fishes, and of reptiles, have also occurred in different 
parts of the world. It is easy for the ignorant, who 
are always ready to give rash and arrogant decisions, 
to deny at once the possibility of these or any other 
preternatural occurrences ; but the well-informed mind, 
conscious how limited is the extent of human know- 
ledge, will receive with no over-hasty credulity the 
acknowledgment of such apparently anomalous facts, 
and wait with becoming patience and humility until 
the advancement of science, by unfolding the explana- 
tion, dissipates the apparent mystery. 

Ye tow Ratrn has fallen during storms in various 
parts of Europe. It has occurred in Norway and in 
Copenhagen, and, about twenty years ago, rain of this 
kind fell in Germany. This appearance is thus ex- 
plained: The pollen, or impregnating seed-dust of 
the flowers of the fir, birch, juniper, and other trees, 
is of a yellow colour, and this » by the action of 
the wind, is carried to a considerable distance, and de- 
scends with falling rain. This yellow rain has also 
been found impregnated with sulphur. The rain of 
this kind alluded to, which fell in Germany, was so 
saturated with sulphur, that matches were made by 
being dipped in it. 

Rep Ratn has also been noticed. In the year 
1810, a shower of red rain fell in Hungary. It lasted 
& quarter of an hour, and the water was like blood. 
This was ascertained to be owing to the rain-water 
being loaded with the red pollen of pine-trees, which 
were the principal trees in a neighbouring forest. On 


* Luke Howard's Climate of London, vol. ii. p. 197. 


the 14th of March 1813, a shower of red mineral rain 
fell in Upper Italy. At the time, thunder was heard, 
and lightning seen in every direction. This i 
rain was carefully analyzed, and its chemical elements 
discovered. Here, in explanation, we may observe, 
that there is generally a little iron, and other adven- 
titious substances, in the air, the aggregation of which 
might have oceasioned this phenomenon, for thus me- 
teoric stones are supposed to. be formed ; and perhaps, 
had the attraction been different in this instance, such 
might have been produced. 

1sciD Rarn has also fallen. In the Transactions 
of the Royal Seciety of London, an account is given 
of a shower of viscid rain which happened in Ireland. 
On examination, it was found to be owing to the pre- 
sence of extraneous matter, partly vegetable and partly 
animal. 

Snowers oF Nutritious Sunstances have been 
recorded on unquestionably good authority. We do 
not allude alone to the manna which feli in prodigious 
quantities round the Hebrew camp—for that may be 
regarded as a miracle, and is considered to admit of a 
typical interpretation. In Arabia, manna is found in 
great abundance on the leaves of many trees and herbs, 
and may be gathered and transplanted to a distance 
by the wind. Even so reeently as 1624, a shower of 
this kind occurred. In 1828, a substance was shown 
to the French Academy, which fell in the plains of 
Persia. It was eaten, and afforded nourishment to 
cattle and many other animals. This nutritious mat- 
ter was found to be a vegetable production—the Lichen+ 
esculentis of authors—which had been transported 
thither by the wind. 

We are not, in these various instances, to forget the 
powerful agency of the wind, which often has been 
proved to carry, to a prodigious distance, sand and 
dust, and the ashes and scoria which have been thrown 
up during the eruption of volcanoes. Not very many 
years ago, during a strong gale, herrings and other 
fish were carried from the Frith of Forth so far as 
Lochleven—a fact which has been well attested. In 
some countries, rats migrate in vast numbers from the 
high to the low countries ; and it is recorded in the 
history of Norway, that a shower of these (thus trans- 
ported by the wind) fell in an adjacent valley. A 
shower of toads is reported to have fallen many years 
ago at Portobello; but we are inclined to suspect the 
truth of this tradition. 


SIGNS OF RAIN. 

We shall conclude this article by enumerating a few 
of those prognostications of approaching rain, which, 
admitting of explanation, are most interesting. When 
the moon is of a — silvery colour, good weather is 
indicated ; but when it has a brown or chestnut co- 
loured tint, rain may be expected. This is owing to 
the effect of the vapour in the atmosphere in refract- 
ing the moon’s light. For the same reason, when 
stars are surrounded by coloured haloes, the approach 
of rain is indicated. 

When mountain ranges or distant objects appear 
nearer to us than usual—when sounds are heard more 
clearly from a distance—when the odour of plants is 
more than usually powerful, rain may be prognosti- 
cated. The first of these signs arises from the effect 
of an excess of moisture in reflecting and refracting 
the rays of light—the two last from sounds as well as 
odours being conveyed better through a damp than 
through a dry air. The low flight of swallows indi- 
cates pate’ Poa rain. The cause of this is, that they 
pursue flies, which delight in warm air; and these 
flies, escaping from the excess of moisture above, de- 
scend nearer to the surface of the earth, and are 
there pursued by these birds. 

Ducks, geese, and other water-fowls, before the 
approach of rain, may be seen to throw water with 
their bills over their backs, and dive frequently; the 
cause of which is, that, although so much in the wa- 
ter, they do not like being wet to the skin; to avoid 
which, when warmed by the peculiar sensation pre- 
ceding rain, they close their plumage together, by 
throwing a sudden weight of water on their bodies, in 
the direction of the growth of their feathers.* 

Before the fall of rain, cattle may be observed 
stretching out their necks, and snuffing in the air 
with distended nostrils, which, doubtless, is occasioned 
by the odours of plants being more powerful than 
usual when the air is saturated with an excess of 
moisture. 

It is unlucky for anglers to meet one magpie, but 
two is a favourable sign: for this reason, if stormy 
weather be likely to occur, one magpie alone leaves 
the nest, the other remaining to protect the eggs; 
but if fine weather be at hand, both leave the nest 
with impunity, for their eggs are then not likely to 
suffer injury. 

Man in strong and robust health does not feel his 
constitution affected by that change in the state of 
the atmosphere which precedes rain ; but persons who 
are in delicate health are often much affected. Pain 
of the head, toothache, irritability of temper, pains in 
old sores which have healed, the aching of corns, and 
excessive nervousness, are all, in certain habits of 
body, signs of approaching wet weather. 

Dogs closely confined in a room become drowsy and 
stupid before rain; the same in a less degree is ob- 
served of cats; horses neigh much; cattle low; the 


* Luke Howard, Ibid. Notes to Vol. I 


they feel owing to tl 


mals were much agitated; but this animal did not 
seem to be at all affected. Insects being very sensible 
of every change in the state of the atmosphere, are 
good weather-guides : hence, fine weather may be pre- 
dicted when many spiders’ webs are seen in the open 
air; also when bees are found far beyond their hives. 
On the contrary, when spiders remain hidden, and 
bees do not range abroad as usual, rain may be ex- 
pected. Many flowers and plants are excellent prog- 
nosticators of the weather. When the flower of the 
chick-weed expands freely, and remains open, no rain 
will fall for many hours ; but when it closes, 
weather or continued rain may be expected. The 
trefoil, the convolvalus, and many other plants, con- 
tract their leaves before the approach of rain. 

The cords of stringed instruments, such as the 
piano-forte, harp, guitar, violin, &c. frequently snap 
previous to the fall of rain, which is occasioned by 


their shortening, in consequence of imbibing some of. 


the additional moisture in the air. 

Many other prognostications of wet weather are 
recorded, but these being among the most interesting, 
have been selected by us for this occasion ; and now, 
having once more terminated our agreeable task, we 
say, farewell, hoping our readers will not decline ac- 
companying us on our next meteorological excursion, 
in which we propose alluding more particularly to the 
nature of hail, snow, dew, mists, fogs, and other phe- 
nomena, which, while they afford us pleasing varie- 
ties, contribute to the wants and happiness of all iv- 
ing beings. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 

Ove of the faculties which children acquire earliest, is 
that of distinguishing character by the lineaments of the 
countenance. Their observations of course do not at 
first embrace any extended range; they cannot con- 
clude from the particular cast of features that a person 
is avaricious, envious, cruel ; or, on the contrary, that 
he is generous, benevolent, humane. Between the 
different modifications of the good and evil passions, 
they have not the capacity minutely to discern. All 
that they are able to determine is, whether an indivi- 
dual is to be dreaded or loved. On beholding one face, 
they turn away in a fright, and shrink for refuge into 
their nurse’s bosom ; while on another they gaze with 
confidence and satisfaction. It is true some children 
are naturally shy, and will be tly discomposed if 
the eyes of a stranger, whatever be bis character, rest 
upon them for any length of trme; but it is equally 
true chere are some countenances which they dare not 
contemplate even when they themselves are not ob- 
served. As they grow older, their acuteness increases 5 
they never e a mistake in regard to those u 
whose knees it is safe for them to climb, nor are they 
ever seen plucking the coat-tails of a fellow whose dis- 
position is surly, or attempting in any manner to es- 
tablish a familiarity with him. At a safe distance, 
they bend their clearround eyes full upon every visage; 
and if it appear promising, all at once the; burst for- 
ward with a shout of glee, and commit s»me romp- 
provoking freak : on the other hand, a sinister expres- 
sion abashes their little hearts, and they slink away 
behind backs out of the reach of its influence. Every 
one who has been accustomed to watch the motions of 
children, must have observed with what attention 
they regard the features of a stranger, and how spee- 
dily they make up their minds how it is proper for 
them to behave in his presence. 

The knowledge thus early acquired is improved by 
uninterrupted practice with the advance of years. 
Full soon the schoolboys 

** learn to trace 
The day's disasters in the morning face” 
of their instructor ; and by the time they are grown to 
years of discretion, and beginning active life, they are 
complete adepts in the art of deciphering counte- 
nances. Hence the fatal facility with which they trust 
some persons, and the decided dislike they manifest 
at first sight to others; for they have as yet learned 
ouly to judge of what may be cailed the natural coun- 
tenance, without reference to the artificial characters 
which long habits of intercourse with the world su- 
perinduce. By the mistakes committed at this period, 
they are not discouraged, and driven to abandon this 
system of reading the mind through the features ; but, 
adjusting their y neo according to the various 
new modifications of the criteria which daily present 
themselves, they learn to look with greater keenness 
of perception, as well as greater caution, through the 
face, as it were, into the inmost man. All who have 
the power of sight and the power of judging empley 
them in this manner. The most illiterate are no less 
proficients in the art of physi y than the wisest 
of men, and the result of their observations is con- 
veyed in language considerably more forcible. “* The 
gallows is stamped on his forehead,” they say, on in- 
specting a visage aliarly truculent. If a customer 
with a sinister look enters a shop, the merchant, after 
he is gone, asks his assistant, “‘ Did you look well to 
the money he gave 2” The politician is perhaps 


too wily to give his thoughts expression in words, but 
he gazes not the less anxiously, endeavouring to pe 


55 
fallow-deer becomes restless; and many other ani- : 
mals, from the 
altered condition, p i € approach Of rain. ; 
The hog, however, is an indifferent guide. Dur. 
ing the great earthquake in Calabria, all other ani- : 
if 
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netrate the triple brass behind which is concealed the 


of his adversary. 

The most celebrated writer who has undertaken to 
instruct men better in this universal art, is Lavater, a 
Swiss A close observer, shrewd, enthusi- 
astic, one of the mildest and most amiable of 
he thought he discovered in it the means of 

ing, in an incalculable degree, the condition 
of his fellow-creatures. By its proper cultivation, he 
conceived that the excellent qualities might be early 
perceived and fostered, while the bad might be dis- 
and repressed. “ The most indisputable,” 

he says, “ though the least important advantages of 
coking: 
not a physiognomist, is ing: the test is 

that of forming, conducting, and improving the hu- 
man heart. the dark inattentive sight of the 
inexperienced gocaions nothing, there the practical 
view of the physiognomist discovers inexhaustible 
fountains of delight, endearing, moral, and spiritual. 
It is the latter only who is acquainted with the least 
variable, most perspicuous, most significant, most elo- 
quent, most beautiful of natural lan- 
of moral and intellectual genius, of wisdom and 
virtue. He reads it in the countenances of those who 
are unconscious of their own native elocution. He 
can virtue, concealed. secret 
ecstacy, philanthrophic physiognomist discerns 
those in motives which <a otherwise be first 
revealed in the world to come. He distinguishes what 
is permanent in the character from what is habitual, 
and what is habitual from what is accidental. He, 
therefore, who reads man in this language, reads him 
most accurately.” In a strain of higher eloquence, 
speaking of the impossibility of seizing and expressing 
by words or on canvass, though the physiognomist can 
understand them, many minute traits of character, 
he proceeds—“ Numberless of these can’ neither be 


lineate the cheering, the enlightening ray—who the 
look of love—who the soft benignant vibration of the 
benevolent eye—who the twilight and the day of hope 
—who the internal strong efforts of 2 mind wrapt in 
gentleness and humility, to effect good, to diminish 
evil, and to increase present and eternal happiness— 
who all the secret impulses and powers collected in 
the aspect of the defender or enemy of truth—who 
the poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling, glancing from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, while imagina- 
tion bodies forth the forms of things unseen’—who 
shall all this delineate and describe? Can char- 
coal =. fire, chalk light, or can colours live and 


The friend of Fuseli, Lavater possessed no incon- 
siderable powers as a sketcher of portraits, and he en- 
forced his favourite doctrines at once by the eloquence 


of his and the ingenuity of his pencil. A series 
of some of them real, some imaginary, accom- 
panied by appropriate commentaries, spread a mania 


of physiognomy throughout Europe. He was equally 
ridiculed and Hac a Judgments which he had 
never delivered on the portraits of the eminent men 
of his time were assigned to him, and, being adapted 
to the views of particular factions, contributed, per- 
haps, as much as his own veritable decisions, to procure 
for him an extensive notoriety. Many individuals, both 
in this country and abroad, set themselves to act ac- 
cording to the rules he was supposed to have laid down. 
servants were engaged, their countenances 

were subjected to the minutest scrutiny ; parents con- 
templated with unusual attention the faces of their 
i and resolved to educate them with a careful 
reference to the capacities they hoped to discern ; and 
the ancient, but, by the prudent, little approved prac- 
tice of falling in love at first sight, was exercised for a 
time by sanction, as was believed, of one of the “ exact 
sciences.” Yet, notwithstanding all the extravagancies 
attributed to Lavater, there is fittle in his system but 
what is found in the universal belief of mankind. That 
the action of the passions is perceptible in the motion of 
the muscles, in the flexible parts of the human coun- 
tenance, all admit. The appearances thus caused 
acquire permanence and solidity recur- 
rence. This is equally undisputed. Lavater only went 
a further, and sought to determine the indications 
of physiognomy with greater certainty, by the form 
of firmer parts of the face—the outline of the fore- 
head, nose, cheekbones, and chin. The forehead to 
the rows he held to be the mirror or image of the 
and sensitive life ; and the mouth and chin the 


was there, and was sent for to an interview. 

h, you are a dangerous man!” said Joseph ; 

not know whether any one ought to suffer him- 

be seen by you; you look into the hearts of 
ought 10 be very cautions when we come 


y 
the heart as some men imagine I can, which I am very 
far from being able to do. I consider it as my duty— 
and it is me—to notice rather what is 


sides, myself a sinful man, who would not always wish 
that others should see into my heagt, and whom it very 
ill becomes to be too severe.” 

The emperor seemed to be satisfied with this answer, 
and, leading Lavater towards an open window, conti- 
nued—*“ But can you tell me how you came to con- 
ceive the idea of writing on such a subject ?” 

“Thad occasionally drawn portraits,” replied the 
physiognomist, “and had observed particularly strik- 
ing resemblances between corresponding parts and 
features of the countenance of different persons ; as 
for example, similar noses distinguished by particular 
acuteness. This very naturally led me to inquiries 
into the resemblances that might be found in their 
character, dispositions, and intellectual powers, how 
different soever they might in general be: and I found 
as evident resemblances in their minds as in the fea- 
tures of their countenances. Thus was I induced to 
inquire farther, till gradually I arrived at the point 
where now I am.” 

The emperor then asked concerning the ancient 
authors who had written on the subject, and in what 
respect he differed from his predecessors. 

“Many of them,” replied Lavater, “treated the 
science rather with a view to the prediction of future 
events than rational observation ; they said and wrote 
more than they saw and felt: I merely observe, and 
assert nothing but from my own observation. The 
old authors say generally—high foreheads, and lar, 
foreheads, betoken a feeble and slothful man. e 
certainly find feeble and slothful men with large and 
high foreheads; but all large and high foreheads are 
not signs of feebleness and sloth. Let us recollect Ju- 
lius Cesar. There are such foreheads which accom- 
pany extraordinary penetration and activity. Such 
erroneous judgments can only be avoided by the most 
accurate precision. My endeavours have therefore 
been directed to define the peculiarities of each part 
of the countenance as accurately as possible, both by 
delineation and descriptive terms. I have likewise 
employed my attention more on the firm, defined, and 
definable parts of the human physiognomy, than on the 
moveable, momentary, and accidental. The greater 
part of physiognomists speak only of the exterior signs 
of the passions, and the expression of them in the 
muscles. But these exterior signs are only transient 
circumstances, which are easily discoverable. It has, 
therefore, always been much more my object to con- 
sider the fundamental character of the man, from 
which, according to exterior circumstances and rela- 
tions, all his passions arise as from a root. The ex- 
pression of that, I find partly in single features—in 
the terminations and outlines of the forehead, the 
nose, the skull, or the bones—and partly in the har- 
monious combination of these parts in one whole. 
Much more difficult to recognise, but, at the same 
time, much more certain and decisive, are the expres- 
sions of the powers of the mind which are manifested 
in the countenance at rest.” 

The emperor listened with attention, seeming to 
reflect on what was said with some surprise. ‘“ He 
for an instant turned,” says Lavater, in his account 
of the interview, “ with a gracious smile, towards the 
open window, so that I had, for the first time, a pro- 
file view of him. I privcipally directed my attention 
to the eyes and nose. This moment of observation, 
when he did not look at me, was to me particularly 
valuable.” 

“T can readily admit,” continued the monarch, 
“that nmch of the power of a man’s mind, of his 
disposition, temperament, and passions, may be dis- 
covered from his countenance ; but integrity and sin- 
cerity—oh ! these are very difficult to discover by the 
features. With respect to these, you must be extremely 
careful and attentive. There is too much dissimula- 
tion in the world.” 

“There certainly is much,” answered Lavater ; 
“and, undoubtedly, probity is much more difficult to 
discover than understanding, wit, courage, and tem- 
perament. We may assign many outlines and traits 
of which we can say with certainty, where these ap- 
pear in a countenance, there is much understanding. 
But it is not thus with respect to probity. Notwith- 
standing this, there are certain measures of power, 
wisdom, and goodness, which may be combined in 
such just proportion, that integrity must almost ne- 
cessarily be the result. ag each of these ingredients 
which compose integrity, has its appropriate signs ; 
and their harmonizing may be expressed by the har- 
mony of the features. A great — of goodness, 
benevol , and fir , which form the basis of 
probity and integrity, cannot easily be mistaken in a 
countenance.” 

“Do you not find,” said the emperor, “ that cha- 
racter in the female sex is much more difficult to as- 
certain, and, in fact, that there is much less of peculiar 
character in that sex than in men ?” 

“In certain respects,” replied Lavater, “I must 
answer in the affirmative ; in others, in the negative.” 

He smiled sarcastically, and, with the significant 
air of a man of experience—“ Women,” said he, 
“are governed by men, and apt at imitation. They 
have no character of their own, and assume any that 
they choose. Their character is that of the man whom, 
for the time, they wish to please. They perhaps 


meet with one who is serious, sedate, and prudent, | of the Pro 
and who, in some particular or other, pleases them ; 
another comes, who is gay and lively as they 

notice of the former, they now 


become lively and gay, merely to please their new 
associate. What, thea, is their chartcter ? Who can 
their disposition their countenance ? 

e physiognomist may s: them a time, and 
when he thinks he has obtained ose on a sud- 
den they are totally changed.” 

“TI admit,” answered Lavater, “that these re- 
marks of your excellence are, in general, well-founded, 
and that it is, to a certain degree, undoubtedly true 

tt women are what they are, only through men; 
or rather, that they assume, in the presence of men, 
the character which they think most proper to be as- 
sumed : yet, at the same time, there are certain firm, 
unchangeable, undisguisable features, tokens of the in- 
ternal basis of their character, in which the physiogno- 
mist will not easily be deceived. It indeed cannot be 
denied, that, as their ph siognomy is less bony, less pro. 
jecting, less oenahy delineated, it is not so easily to be 
defined as that of strongly-formed, firm-boned men. 
But if we always, in the dest place, direct our atten. 
tion to the grand outline and form of the counte- 
nance, we shall not tly err. It can never be 
sufficiently repeated, that there is so much in ev 
human countenance, that is independent of all the 
arts of dissimulation, that we ought not to fear those 
arts; only the moveable features are within the influ. 
ence of dissimulation ; the real countenance, or the 
basis of those features, is beyond its power.” 

“But consider,” said the emperor, “ should you 
be able to assign precise principles, and your observa. 
tions become a certain and attainable science, what a 
revolution you must produce in the world! all men 
would view each other with very different eyes.” 

“*T confess,” replied Lavater, “that my head fre- 
quently turns giddy only at the thought of all the 
changes which physiognomy might produce in the 
mass of the human race ; but it will produce no such 
changes.” 

The accuracy of this lively epitome of the doctrines 
of Lavater cannot be doubted, since the words are his 
own. Many readers will be surprised to find in them 
so little that is vague and mystical, considering the 
strong impression to that effect which is almost every 
where entertained. The truth is, however, that these 
ideas have been generated, not by the opinions of the 
founder of the science himself, but by what injudi- 
cious followers have engrafted upon it. He was en- 
thusiastic, indeed, in his speculations as to the results 
of physiognomy, and perhaps attributed to the study 
of it too great a degree of importance; but, in the 
data he lays down as the groundwork of the system, 
in his statement of observed facts, and in his deduc- 
poorer from them, he will be found to be cautious and 
exa 


BEES AND MICE IN CANADA. 

Bees thrive very well in Canada; the honey, how- 
ever, is not of the first-rate quality, owing to the 
flowers not being so plentiful as the trees. Plenty of 
good mead might be brewed, and we are surprised 
not to find this done. In winter, the beehives are 
housed in, which serves to protect them against the 
inclemency of the weather. There are numbers of 
bees in the woods, with their nests in the hollow 
trees; but their sweet treasures are not much sought 
after, except by the bears. Once, when in the woods, 
we came upon a settler cutting down a large tree, by 
the banks of a river, on which his bees had swarmed ; 
but, long before he cut down the pine, the hive had 
taken the alarm, and moved off to where they would 
not be disturbed.—Mice are not numerous, and seem 
to he very diminutive in size. I have seen them in 
places where food was very plentiful, and yet they 
never looked fat and plump, like those seen at home. 
The Musk-rats build their nests of bent, in the 
marshes and edges of the rivers; in winter- 
time, when the frost withers the herbage, their nests 
are seen sitting in the ice, like so many large bee- 
hives.—Mactaggart’s Three Years in Canada. 


ARISE, MY LOVE! 
Arise, my Love !—my Ladye bright! 
The merrie lark is up! 
The sun hath kissed, with lip of light, 
The daisy’s silver cup. 


The dappled doe is out at play 
Upon the grassy 

The cushat weaves a tender lay 
Beside her favourite rill. 


All pretty things are moving now, 
Like dreams, in azure light, 
Yet none are half so fair as Thou /— 
Arise—my Ladye bright ! 
--Lancaster Herald. 
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described nor imitated. How many even are not to 
be retained by the imagination! How many that are 
rather felt than seen! Who shall describe, who de- 
| 
image of the animal life ; while the eye is to the whole 
as its summary and centre. But the peculiarities, if 
such they be, of his creed, will be best explained by a 
conversation which he had with Joseph the Second at 
Waldshut. In the summer of 1771, Lavater hap- 
to pass through that town when the emperor 
| 
your compeny. 
“Xo honest and good man,” answered Lavater, 


